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LOVE’S SILENCE. 





BY OSCAR WILDE. 





As oftentimes the too resplendent sun 
Hurries the pallid and reluctant moon 
Back to her sombre cave, ere she hath won 

A single ballad from the nightingale. 
so doth thy beauty make my lips to fall, 
And all ny sweetest singing out of tane, 


And as at dawn, across the level mead, 

On wings impetuous some wind will come, 
And with its tvo harsh kisses break the reed 
Which was its only instrument of song; 
So my too storiny passions work me wrong, 

And for excess of Love my Love ts dumb. 


But surely upto thee mine eyes did show 
- Why Lam silent, and my lute unstrung; 
Else it were better we should part and go, 
Thou to some lips of sweeter melody 
AndI to muse the barren memory 
Of unkiseed kisses and songs never sung. 


WON BY WEALTH. 


A Tale of a Wedding-Ring. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’ WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,”’ 
“THE SHADOW OF A SIN,” 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER V.—[ConrTINvUED. ] 


HOPE not,’’ said Lord Carlswood, 
abruptly. 

“They may even,” continued the lawyer, 
with great diplomacy, ‘“‘have the grand old 
Carlswood spirit—the fire, the chivalry, the 
honor of the race."’ 

Lord Carlswood's face cleared. 

“If that should be the case,” pursued Mr. 
Ford, “they have a greater claim to succead 
than any stranger without these character- 
istics could have. 

“After all there is something in a rightful 
claim ; and most certainly the children of 
Katrine Ismay Carlswood ought to come 
after her father—it would be a crying injus- 
tice to pass them over.” 

“You are begging the question,”’ said his 
lordship, sharply—‘‘she may have no chil- 
dren.”’ 

“I grant that; but I suggested that we 
should find her, and then we shall know.” 

At first Lord Carlswood was violently 
opposed to the idea—he would never let 
the children of “that thief’ have Bralyn. 

‘‘He wus a thief !"’ cried the old man, in a 
sudden passion of anguish. 

“If he had stolen all my wealth, I could 
have spared it far more easily than I could 
have spared my daughter.”’ 

He buried his face in his hands, and the 
lawyer respected his grief. Lord Carls- 
wood would not at first consent to Mr. 
Ford's proposal ; he was angry, contempt- 
uous, indignant; but after ati:ne he reopen- 
ed the discussion, which Mr. Ford consid- 
ered a good sign; and then he listened to 


Ford found, not much to his surprise, that 
Lord Carlswood knew nothing of hisdaugh.- 
ter—that he never heard one word of her 
since she left home. 

“Has she never written?” asked the law- 
yor. 

“Yes,”’ was the briof reply; “but all the 
letters have been destroyed.” 

It was agreed that they should begin to 
search for her once, but there was not the 
least clue to start with. 

“It is morethan twenty years since she 
left home,’’ said Lord Carlswoood. “It 
seems to ne almost hopeless.” 

But Mr. Ford thought differently. 

“Tt is not so difficult to find any one as 
you imagine. I shall seek the help of one 
or two men from Scotland Yard, and you 
will see that we shall soon have news for 
you,” he said hopefully—and he believed 
what he said. 

For some time after this interview friends 
and servants all noticed how excited and 
restless Lord Carlswood had become. It 
seemed to him impossible, that he should 
ever look upon the face of his child Katrine 
again. He was always wondering if news 
had been heard of her—if she were found. 

Weoks passed, and though Mr. Ford 
wrote constantly his letters contained but 
little intelligence. 

One came at last which threw Lord Carls- 
wood into a feverof excitement. Mr. Came- 
ron and his wife had been traced first to 
London where they had lived some months 
and in all probability had spent the little 
money they had. 

In London Thornton Cameron tried hard 
for a professional engagement; but young, 
unknown, without friends or influence, 
how was he to succeed. From the great 
city he had gone to Liverpool, only too 
thankful to take au engagement that brought 
himinahundred per annum. In Liver- 
pool he and his wife had taken furnished 
lodgings; and there a little child, baptized 
| at St. John’schurch under the name of 
+ Isinay Cameron, had been born. 

In Liverpool Mr. Cameron had tried the 
hopeless and difficult task of endeavoring 
to mantain a lady, brought up inthe midst 
of affluence and inxury, on one hundred 
perannum. — 

The struggle had been from the first a 
most hopeless one. With a careful, econo- 
mical wife he might have weathered the 
storin; but Kat@ine had seldom heard the 
word “economy,” and had but a poor idea 
of what is really meant She was perfectly 
ignorant of the value of money; she had 
always had exactly what she wished — the 
cost of it was a matter she had never consid- 
ered. She had been brought upin one of 
the most luxurious homes in England— 
what could she possibly know of small 
economies and sordid cares? She wendered 
why, now that Thornton had an engage- 
ment, they could not have good wine. She 
was ill, and she missed her father's wine 
more thananything else. She raised her 





reason, next made excuses for himself, then 
wavered in his resolution, and finally agreed | 
to what was suggested. 

He persuaded himself that after all he had | 
only listened to reason—that he had only | 
consented to do what was best for his race. 
He would not, even to himself, own that 
natural affection er a lingering remnant of | 
love for his daughter had actuated him. | 
Having yielded, he wrapped himself in a | 
mantle of reserve; he became to all out- 
ping appearance harder and prouder than 

er. 

Mr. Ford saw how the proud face quiver- 
ed with emotion, and the firm lip treibled. | 
The old nobleman was silent for some inin- 
Utes after he had given his consent, and 
then he turned suddenly to Mr. Ford. 

“If it has to be done at all,” he said, “let | 
a quickly ; there is no time tw be | 


Then they began to discuss details. Mr. | 





| nore painful facts. 
| utter despair, and started out in the world | 


could he, a poor, unknown musician, ‘with- 
out friends or interest, keep an elegant, 
refined lady in comfort—nay, supply her 
with even the most cominon necessaries of 
life? He could not possibly do it, and the 
knowledge that he had madesuch a lamen- 
table mistake killed him. He had been 
seized with a dangerous illness, which gave 
but little hope that he would ever recover. 

He had battled with it for some time, but 
at last he had died, and had been buried at 
Chester. 

His wife had remained there for some- 
time in the greatest destitution, and then 
left, taking her little girl with her; and 
there all trace of her and the child had been 
lost. 

Some of the clevorest detectives in Eng- 
land had been einployed to find her and 
failed. Mr. Ford, who had undertaken the 
chief direction, was ashamed of failure; he 
did all that was possible, but he averred 
to himself at last that the task was hope- 
less, and that he had no choice but to aban- 
don it. 

7 ” a . * +. 

Once more Mr. Ford and Lord Cariswood 
sat together; the lawyer looked puzzled, the 
master of Bralyn unhappy. 

“So you give up all hope?’ he said to 
the solicitor, “You think there is no 
chance ?"’ 

“I have done all that an could do and 
have taiied,”’ he replied drearily; “if there 
had been one resource left, I should not 
have cowe to your lordship. 

“Tt is almost useless perhaps to ask the 
question—I suppose none of your daughter's 
letters have been kept ?’’ 

“] have never seen any of them,” said 
Lord Carlswood. 

“You did not notice the post-marks on 
the envelopes ?’’ pursued Mr. Ford. 

“T have never seen the letters at all; I 
gave orders to Thorpe to destroy them as 
soon as they caine, and never to allow them 
to be brought to me. I thought she would 
be sure to write; but I have never asked if 
she has done so,”’ 

“Do you think it probable that Thorpe 
may have noticed the post-marks?"’ asked 
Mr. Ford. 

“T cannot tell; but you can ask him.”’ 

The bell was rung, and the butler sent 
for. Mr. Ford repeated the question, and 
wondered at the change that caine over the | 
man’s face. 

‘I should like to ask one question before 
I answer,” he replied, respectfully. “Your 
lordship has been pleased to make me a | 
confidential servant; permit me to inquire | 
do you want inforination about ny young 
mistress 7’ 

“T do,” said Lord Carlsawood. “I want, 
not her but her child or children, if she has 
any living.’’ 

“They would hardly be children now,” 
observed Mr. Ford ; and then, turning to | 
the butler, he added, “Teli me, Thorpe— | 
when did the last letter come, and did you 
notice the post-mark on it ?’’ 





beautiful eyes in wonder when Thornton 
once, wishing to please ber, brought .her a | 
bottle of ‘Fine Port.’’ 
“That is not good wine, Thornton,” she 
said—‘‘it is not like the wine we had at | 
home. Get me some of that.” 
It was with difficulty he made her under- | 
stand that they could not afford it, and it | 

was with equal difficulty he taught her-even 
Ile gave up the task in | 


again to find something better. | 
He was traced to Chester ; and at Chester 
it was found that, after struggling for some 
time with adverse circuinstances, fate and 
fortune both against bun, he had broken 
down entirely. He had spoiled his life by 


| 
| the very action that he had hoped would [ 


make it. He had thought to reap a fortune 
by marrying the only daughter of a rich 
nobleman ; instead of which he had marred 
every prospect that life heid for him. Mow 


The man looked at his inaster. 
“I hope your lordship will not be angry 
with me,"’ he said ; “I disobeyed you. You 
told me to destroy all Miss Carlswood's let- | 


| ters; but I did not do so. I have kept them | 


thinking and hoping that some day they | 
would be useful. Ihave them every one 
by me now.” 

A sudden light caine into Lord Carls | 
wood's face. 

“That is good news,” he said; “I am. 
indebted to you for your sense and pru- 
dence, Thorpe.” 

He tried to speak calmly, but it was casy 
to see that he was terribly excited. Mr. | 
Ford was more demonstrative. 

“You have done the wisest and most sen- | 
sible thing you ever did in your life,” he | 
cried. “Let us see the letters, Thorpe, at 
once.” 

The man hastened from the room, and 
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returned with a bundle of letters in his 
hands. He laid then before Lord Carls 
wood. | 

“They are all in order, my lord,”’ he said, 
‘Just as [ received thein; they have never 
been touched. This wasthe first and that 
waa the last.’ 

And then discreetly, Thorpe withdrew. 
Mr. Ford went over to the table where 
Lord Carlswood nat. 

“You must open them, Ford—I cannot,” 
he said. His face was white, his hands 
trembled. ‘My daughter !’ he said to him 
self; and Mr. Ford opened the letters. 

Fie was a hard man, a cool, shrewd calcu. 
lating lawyer, whose life bad been spent 
amongst deeds and parchments; but, as he 
read, the tears rose to his eyes, and more 
than one deep sigh caine from his lips 
K atrine’s first letter was a girlish gay com. 
position, treating the whole inatter of her 
elopement and marriage as a jest, asking 
her father if he would not be well pleased 
to find his daughter married without any 
trouble to himselt. Yetat the end there 
was a little prayer for pardon. She asked 
him to forgive her, and not to feel annoyed. 
She had done that which would make her 
happy all her life. She would write again 
from London, she said. 

The second letter was full of praise of her 
husband. He was so kind, so good, so 
clever; there was no one like bim. The 
next contained an imploring prayer that 
her father would write. She had not meant 
to anger him #o deeply, and she would not 
believe that he intended to cast her off. 
Then caine despairing letters, tel'!ing him 
how hardly the world was using them, but 
always speaking well of her husband, and 
always praying for pardon. The next letter 
caine froin Liverpool, and told Lord Carls- 
wood of the birth of a little granddaughter. 

“We shall call her Isinay,’’ wrote the 
hapless young nother; “and I am sure that 
you would love her if you saw her. 

“She has imny face and my hair. Dearest 
papa, forgive me tor my little daughter's 
sake.’’ 

Then cameo a most despairing letter, writ- 
ten from Chester. They were starving, Mra. 
Cameron said, and her husband was ill. 
The lawyer's strong voice trernbled as he 
read the heart-broken supplication that fo'- 
lowed. If Lord Carlawood would only send 
them bread to eat—ifhe would but give 
thei the cruinbs from his table—the alms 
that he would throw to the poorest beggar. 

“She must indeed have changed,"’ said 
the Lord of Bralyn, ‘‘She—a Carlawood— 
to beg for bread !"’ 

Another letter told him that her husband 
was dead, and prayed him to let her come 
home to die. 

“I have parted with everything I had in 
the world,"’ she wrote, “except the little 
gold locket that you gave me with your 
portrait and the little ring that you took 
from my mother's finger for me; I shall 
have those buried with me."’ 

The last letter but one said she was about 
to start from Chester, and would walk w the 
town of Ashburnhain, where she would 
wait and rest for a few days. 

The last letter of all caine from Ashburn- 
hain, and was dated July the ninth. Surely 
there was never a more pitiful petition pre- 
sented; there was an appeal that would 
have touched the hardest heart and Lord 
Carlswood covered his face with bis hands 
as he listened, 

Katrine wrote from a small stationer's 
shop, and the last penny she had in the 
world was to pay for the postage of the let- 
ter. She besought bin, for ber dead moth- 
er's sake, for the love of Heaven, to send 
her a little money—to save her from starva- 
tion and death—‘“ever so little,’”’ or she 
must take her ebild in her arms and lie 
down by the roadside and die. 

— was the last—there the tragedy end. 
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“Tf you had received that letter,’ asked 
Mr. Ford, “would you have r@tused ber 
nelp?” 

“May Heaven be ineretfil tome," he agid 
witha deep sigh, “I believe that should 
have done so." 

** What can have happened 7" questioned 
Mr. Ford, musingly. “She never wrote 
another Jetter. Did she dic in Asbburuham, 
1 wonder?" 

Lord Cariswood's face grew white as with 
the pallor of death. 

“Die,”* he sald—die of starvation? Do 
not bint of anything @ terrible, For Heav- 
en's sake, let us sve about it at once! Shall 
we go? [ shall never restagain.”’ 

The lawyer was justas anxious, but he 
foresaw ditliculties. He knew how hard it 
would be to diseover what had happened to 
apoor and lonely woman soimahy years 
ag”. 

“1 will goto Ashburnham myself,”’ said 
Mr. Ford ; “1 will lose no tine. 1 will go at 
ones; and the inoment I discover anything 
I will send a telegram to you." 

Lord Carlswood could hardly control his 
impatience. 

“You think it better,”’ he said, ‘that I 
should not yo ?"’ 

*“Deeidedly,"’ replied Mr. Ford. “I can 
act nore quickly, nore promptly,and tore 
energetically if IT go alone.” 

He went that sane day, and the rgpult of 
his journey was more siutistactory than he 
had ventured to hope it would be. 

He tovk up his residence—not atthe prin- 
cipal hotel—that was not a likely place to 
obtain such information as he sought—but 
at an Old-iashioned Inu; and when he had in- 
vited the landlord to join him over a glass of 
wine, he cleverly turned the conversation 
on the subject of strange and sudden 
deaths, 

Then he heard the whole storv—how a 
certain poor lady that bad come to the town 
had lied without telling her naine, or say- 
ing to whom she belonged, oranything that 
could throw any light upon her history. 

“She really died in that strange way ?" 
questioned Mr. Ford breathlessly; and the 
landlord, all unvonscious of the great inter- 
est at stake, answered, * Yes—that was bow 
she died.”’ 

“And the child,” pursued the lawyer— 
“what became of the ehild ?”’ 

He could hardly bear the moments of sus- 
pense before the landlord answered him, 

“The Hopes adopted her; and she is the 
prettiest girl in the whole country side. Is- 
may Hope they called her.” 

The lawyer started as the familiar name 
fell upon his ear. 

“Isinay,’’ he repeated—“that is a strange 
name.” 

“Hor mother called her by it before she 
died, and she has Kept it ever since.” 

“She is beautiful, you say; and what age 
may she be?” 

“That I cannot tell—she was quite young 
when sho married,” 





Mr. Ford interrupted him somewhat 
rudely. 
“When she married —whom did she 


marry ?"’ 
“Paul Waldron, who is the steward of | 


Squire Schotield; but, if the inatter inter- 
ests you, sir, vou cansee Mrs. Hope. She is 
a great friend of my wife's, and ae is never 
tired of telling the story.” 

It so happened that on this very eg mee 
Mrs. Hope came to take tea with the land- 
lord's wife, and Mr. Ford, although «a bach- 
elor himself, understood the fair sex sutli- 
ciently to teel that, if a woman was more 
communicative at one time than another, it 
was during the time spent over a cup of 
tea. 

He asked permission of the landlord to 
join the little party—alavor which was most 
willingly aceorded him, although the land- 
lady felt some slight embarrassinent. 

The landlord siniled to himself, as though 
he would have said : 

“There is some deeper motive here than | 
appears on the surtace."’ 

Mr. Ford was shown into the little parlor 
where the tea-irinking was to take place. | 

He could not help thinking of the strange | 
aspects of lite. 

Vho would have thought that the Inter- | 
ests of the noble house of Carlswood would | 
bring him to this quict, humble village | 
inn? 

Who would have dreamed that the for- 
tunes of the only daughter of that illustrious 
race were to be discussed there ? 

He spent the evening in conversation ; and 
that was how Mr. Ford came to know the 
history so well. 











CHAPTER VI. 
[' seemed alinost ineredible to Mr. Ford 


that such wonderful success should have | ag 


attended hiin. 

True, Lord Carlswood's daughter was 
dead, but his grand-daughter was living. 

The love he would not give to Katrine 
might, and in all probability would, go to | 
Ismay; he would lhe willing to do for his | 
grandchild that which pride and anger would 
not allow hitm to do for his daughter. 

Mr. Ford lamented that Ismay was mar- 


tent; yet much, of course,would depend on | 


the inan she had married. 

The lawyer sighed as he thongnt of the 
great gull between Squire Schotield’s stew- 
ard and the proud Lord Carlswood—a gulf 
that it seeu.ed impossible to bridge. 

He could form no proper estimate until 
he had seen Is:nay. 

If she was bopelessly vulgar, if she had 

ntracted such habits as could not be cured, 
Fahe was a country-bred peasant, without 
taste or rei.nement, then he must leave the 
matter entirely to Lord Carlswood's discre- 
tlon—he would net u hii to adopt her. 

He must see her, then form - 
gent ; it would be wore prudent to see her 


as a stranger, and not 6 give to her the least 


| child of whom even the proud Lord Carls 


was no vulgarity In her accents ; and vet,de- 


| locket. 


| Carlswood, who had fought so bravely for | 
| 


| in suprise. 
| 


ried—that was the only drawback to his con- | 
| 
| 
' 
‘ 


| heaven nor earth shall move me from it. I 


THE SATURDAY 








idea of what errand he had coimne upon. 

Hehad taken « cup of tea with Mrs. Hope, 
who iimplicitl 
represented himself to be—a traveling 
artist; at the same time she thought him a 
very curtous gentieman, he asked so many 
questions, und he seemed so deeply inter- 
ested in what she bad to say of that unforta- 
nate woman. 

He cleverly drew from her a description 
of Imnay’s bome, and then sald he should 
like & make a drawing of it. 

Mae mg can be easier,’ she told him. 
“Mrs. Waliiron is very amiable and sweet- 
teinpered ; she will be pleased to give you 
permission." 

He went, and was more charmed with Is- | 
may than he could have anticipated; her | 
wondrous beauty, her grace, her charming 
manner, all delighted hin. 

And then, too, sie had a son, the lovely 
laughing boy he had held in his arms, a 





wood might be proud. 
He was sufprised as well as delighted. 
She spoke with some refinement, there 


spite the presence of the beautiful boy, be 
was tented to wish again and again that 
she had not been married. 

“What a sensation she would have cre- 
ated ! She would have inade one of the best 
inatehes in England ; with that face und that 
figure, she would have created a pertect 
furore.”’ 

Still, though he was marvellously iim- 
yressed by her, he could not tell how the 
Master of Bralyn would receive the news of 
her marriage. 

He decided that he would trust to no let- 
ter, but would yo to Bralvn himself, and 
then he eould toll Lord Carlswood all. 

There was missing only one link in the 
evidence; he wanted to see the locket and 
the ring. 

There was no course open for to him save 
to tell the Vicar what wus his real errand, 
and he did so under a promise of secrecy. 

Then Mr. Kirdell showed him the little 


Although he was prepared for it, still the 
sight of Lord Carlswood's well-known fea- 
tures did startle hiin—it was the sure con- 
firmation of all the other evidence. 

Mr. Ford hastened back to Bralyn. 

Lord Carlswood was greatly ayitated. 

“You say she is beautiful—so like her 
mother ? What were they thinking of to let 
her marry so young? If that could be un- 
done! What is her husband like?” 

“Heisatrue son ofthe people—handsome, 
strong, With a fine face and a manly figure 
—industrious, and very clever, they say, at 
all kinds of inechanisin. His mania is in- 
vention. He is a complete radical in poli- 
tics, believing in the rights of the workinan, 
and is eloquent after a grand, rugyed fash- 
jod of his own—for he makes speeches, and 
is looked upon as a leader in his own small 
circle.” 

Lord Carlswood held up his hands with a 
gesture of horror. 

“Enough! he cried. 
say his calling 1s?" ° 

Mr. Ford looked half puzzled. 

“IT can hardiy tell you,’ he replied. 

“Some poople called him the Squire's 
steward, others his gamekeeper—to ine he 
seemed to hold both offices.” 

“Does his wife seem warmly attached to 
him!’ was the next question. 

The lawyer siniled. 

“Tam a better jucge, iny lord, of the mer- 
its of a law case than ofa lady's affection. I 
suppose she loves him. All wives love 
their husbands—do they not?" 

“By no means,’ was the cynical reply. 
“You say the boy is healthy, and likely to 
live?”’ 

“Tam no judge of children either; but I 
never saw amore beautiful child. He looked 
strong and well.’’ 

Then there was silence for some minutes: 
the old lord seemed engrossed in thought. 

His brows were knit, his lips firmly 
closed, and his hands tightly clasped. 

Once a deep sigh caine from him,and then 
he was silent again. 

He raised his eyes at last, and looked in 
the lawyer's fuce. 

By the strangeness of the glance Mr. Ford 
felt sure that some difficult proposition was 
coming. 

laodl Carlswood rose from his seat, 

He went over to the mantelpiece, above | 
which hung the portrait of Jocelyn, Lord 


“And what do you 





the Stuart king,Charles the Second. 

He looked long and earnestly at the pic- 
tured face—a dark face, full of noble re- 
solve, full of fire and valor—and thea he 
turned slowly and looked at Mr. Ford 
ain. 

“The Carlswoods have fallen very low 
during my lifetime,’’ he said; “their name 
is sullied,their honor tarnished. But I have | 
not fallen so low as to allow a man of that 
kind to tinake his home here.” 

“A man of what kind?" asked Mr. Ford, 

‘That low-born,ill-bred radical. I should | 
expect all the dead and gone Carlswoods to 
rise up in wrath against me if Ieventhought 
of such athing.” 

“Then what do you propose?" asked the 
law ver. 

His lordship paused be“ore he replied. 

“Perhaps iy plan may not meet with your 
approbation,”’ he said, “but I may tell you 
at once that I am indifferent about that. 
This is my fixed resolve, and neither 


will adopt my daughter's child—this bright 
beautiful Isinay. {will inake her a wealthy 
heiress. She shall have the large fortune 
that-was to have been divided between my 
two 4 boys. I will — her son. 
H all my heir. He shall be Lord 


ren 





oe | 


. 
| Carlswood of Bralyn after ne, But—listen 


believed that he was what he | agua 


| 
to me, Ford—I do al} this solely on the con- | 
dition that she gives up this low-born hus- 
band of hers, and consents never to see him 
in. If she will not agree,the whole mat- 
remain where she 


is, and I will find another helr.”’ 


ter must end—she ma 


There was another | silence, during 
which the singing of the birds and the whis- 

ring of the wind amongst the trees could 
Be plainly heard; and then Mr. Ford's 
voice broke the silence. 

“It is not right, my lord,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. ‘Such a separation as that is ayainst 
all laws buinan and divine—it is against the 
customs of men and the will of Heaven.” 

“Nevertheless it must take place. I will 
never receive the husban< here.”’ 

“Yet you would receive his child.” 

“He is of ny own race, but his father is 
alien to it. He has noble blood in his veins. 
His father has none. He has no claim on 
me ; nor will I ever acknowledge one.”’ 

“My lord,” said the lawyer, ‘1 will go 
still farther. I will speak even inore 
strongly. What you propose to do is 
wicked. Pardon the word; it is simply 
wicked, and I will have nothing to do with 
ik.” 

“That is at your own option,” returned 
Lord Cariswood, haughtily. “If you de- 
cline to manage imy affairs, there are plenty 
who will gladly undertake the otlice. My 
resolve is made, and I shall not depart from 
it. Ifiny granddaughter will give up her 
husband, and promise never to see hin 
again, | will receive her here; if not, we 
continue strangers. Nothing will induce 
me to change my resolve.” 

The two gentlemen were standing now 
facing each other both excited and eager. 

“What has the man done, my lord, tha: 

you should seek to tempt from him a wife 
16 loves? It is not his fault that she isa 
Carlswood. He gave her all he had—his 
love, his heart, hisename; he has been 
proud to work for her; he loves her. Why 
should you part them ? What has he done? 
Why should he suffer?” 


lord, tremulously—“every one suffers."’ 

“How would you have felt, my lord, if 
any one had sought to tempt Lady Carls- 
wood from you ?’ 

The Master of Bralyn held up his. fine 
white hand with a warning gesture. 

“You have the privilege ot speaking 
plainly,’’ he said ; ‘do not abuse it. Do not 
Institute comparisons , there can be none be- 
tween such aman and inyself. It is absurd 
to suppose that he would have sensitive or 
redasa feelings. I have no doubt that a 
goodly sum of money will make ample 
amends to him for the loss of his wife. 
What did you say, Mr. Ford?’ 

“T said, May Heaven pardon you, my 
lord!" 

“Thank you,’’ was the sarcastic return. 
“The honor of my naine is dearer to me 
than anything else on earth besides—how 
dear, even you could not tell. I should 
sully itif I offered that man a home here.” 

“You sully it far more by seeking to part 
those whoin God has joined. My lord,” 
continued the lawyer, with passionate elo- 
quenee, “I no longer wonder at the French 
Revolutiou—I shall wonder no more at the 
revolt of the poor against the rich—if these 
be the ways in which the great tien of the 
world treat the humbler ones. If you had 
two doves—two tender birds—you would 
hesitate before you parted them; but this 
imag, With a man’s soul, keen to suffer, 
with a man’s heart, full of deep affections, 
you will torture, and not even own that the 
torture is pain.”’ 











Lord Carlswood smiled, and no great an- | 


ger darkened his face. 
“T liké you none the less, Ford, for your 


frank speaking; there are few who dare to | 


say So much to ine, 


may and her son only on th@e conditions. 
1 will leave you to consider the matter. If 
you decline the further inanagement of iny 
affairs, so be it—if not, I will authorize you 
to make all arrangements,”’ . 

Lett by himselt, tho lawyeg thought the 
matter over. 

“If I refuse, some one else will do 1t,’’ he 


My opinion is still un- | 
changed; I shalt receive my grandchild Is- | 


you. Can you spare me a litéle time, now 
at once.”’ ( 


ce. 
Her beautiful face grew pale with appre- 
hension. Sa 


“It is nothing that need frighten * 
he said. ‘‘Some people woald call ig \ 
news; I shall leave you to think of it } 
will. I should like to see — he 
continued; and Isinay led the way ra 


pony Se under the elum-tree. : , . 
i 


“This is my drawing ” she 
with a bright smile; “bu: I do not fea] 
that I have ever received a visitor here be. 
fore.” 

She gathered sone roses a8 they walke 
down the path, and while he .¥ 
she pulled the fragrant leaves froin the, 
steins. , 

Long years after the .perfume of a rose 
vividly recalled the scene to her—so vividly 
that she could not endure the flowers. 

Nor did he ever forget it—the garden 
with its fragrant bloss ius, the tall elua-tree, 
the cool spreading shade, the bright, lovely 
face tramed in the bright brown hair, the 
white hands playing with the crimson buds 
—a picture 80 beautiful that Mr. Ford loo 
on in admiration too great for words, * 

He was silent for suime little time, his 
heart troubled him with what he had to 
Bay. 

He looked at Mrs. Waldron, and while he 
owned to himself that he had never seen 
any woinan one-half so fair,he thought how 
much better and happier she would be fiv- 
ing here in the midst of beauty and peace 
than tossed about on the waves of the great 
world. 

Ismay wondered what he wasthinking of, 
why he looked so grave, what anxious 
thought brought so stern an expression to 
his face, and why he was glancing at ber 
with so strange a mingling of wouter, fear, 
regret, and admiration. 

_ Her face grew crimson under his linger- 
ing gaze. 

“I have no need to fear him,” she thought 


to herself with some little impatience. “He 
“I have suffered myself,” said the old | inust have something important to say,or he 


ig never have asked me to come out 
1ere.”’ 

“What have youto tell me ?” she asked at 
length, with a coquettish sinile. 

And then the grave look returhed to Lig 
face, and he sighed deep! vy. 

“I do Tot like my mission,’ hé sdid. 
‘You must always remember that I under- 
took it sorely agninst my will, but that my , 
inotive for acting as I do is that I inay be of 
use to you in the time to come,” 

Ilis grave voice, his earnest manner, sur- 
prised her. 

She raised her lovely face to hiin,and on it 
was the simple wonder of a startled child. 

“Only Heaven knows,”’ continued the 
grave voice, ‘whether what I have to say to 
you is for your good, or whether evil come 
of it. Listen, Mrs. Waldron, and decide as 
you will.”’ 

Slowly, gravely, deliberately weighing 
each word, Mr. Ford told her the whole 
story, Omitting no single grain of evidence, 
dwelling on her mother’s folly as lightly ag 
possible, yet inaking it quite apparent. 

As she listened the dainty wild-rose 
bloom faded from her face, her lips grew 
white as the lilies, her eyes dilated with 
wonder that was alimost fear. 

Her white figure trembled asa leaf sways 
in the wind. 

Ife finished, and his last words sounded 
to her as though they came down from the 
clouds. 

A red mist swam before her eyes; and 
then she recovered herself with a great gasp- 
ing sigh. 

‘“You must be brave,"’ he said; ‘you have 
worse to hear.”’ 

“And I,” she said, “am really that great 
lord’s grandchild ?” 

“There is not a legal doubt of it,’ he re- 
plied. “Listen yet, Mrs. Waldron. You 
are undoubtedly the daughter of Katrine 
Isinay Carlswood,who ran away from home 


| with Thornton Cameron. You are the grand- 
| child of Lord Carlswood, the Master ot Bra- 


said—‘‘sume one who has no influence over | 


him, and who can never do anything for 
their good; I have suine little influence,and 
I will use it fortheir oenetit. Let him have 


| Isinay and her son; his heart will soften in 


time, and then I shail be able to pursuade 
him to receive the husband too,”’ 

When, alterwards, Lord Carlswood came 
for his answer, Mr. Ford said: 

“I will undertake the affair, my lord; but 
let ane tell you first that I do so under*pro- 
test. In my opinion the whole thing is 
cruel and wicked.”’ 


That same day he returned to Ashburn- | 


hain, 

He tried to comfort himself by saying that 
it would all come right in time; but his 
heart was heavy within hii, he did notflike 
lis cominission, 

“IT must see Mrs. Waldron alone,’’ he 
thought; “it will not be fair to her if I tell 
her before her husband. She must have 


| time to think it over alone.”’ 


Once more at Ashburnham he watched 
Paul Waldron leave his home, and then he 
went to the cottage and asked for his wite. 
She was looking more beautiful than ever 
he thought. 

She had been out in the garden tying up 
the roses ; the perfuine of the crimson blos- 
soins seemed to linger about her; her face 
was exquisite in its dainty bloom. 

She siniled graciously when she saw her 
visitor, 


lvn and its rich dependencies. The child 
playing there mnay one day be Lionel, Lord 
Carlswood ; you yourself may be a wealthy - 
heiress. But there is one condition attach- 
ing to all this—a condition I am ashamed to 
lay before you, and one that I cannot advise 
you to accept. The option rests entirely 
with vourself.”’ 

“A condition ?”’ she repeated, her face re- 
covering its color, her eyes flashing with 
light. “You do not know how I have al- 
ways longed to be rich. I cannot believe 
that iny longing is gratitied; there will be 
no condition too difficult for ime to accept.” 

“T ain not so sure of that,’’said the man of 
law. ‘Lord Carlswood is a very proud man 
—I should say no man living is prouder ; Le 
would, I believe, rather die any death 
than tarnish it. Think how he values 


| it when he treated his only daughter as one 


“You have returned to make the sketch,” | 


she said; but there was no answering sinile | 


on his tace. 
“I have returned,”’ he replied, “because I 


want to speak to you, Mrs. Waldron. I | 


have something most 


dead because she married beneath ber. 
will be briet, forthe subject pains ine. Lo 
Carlswood will receive you as his grand- 
child—will give you a large fortune—w! 
make your little son his heir—ail upon con- 
dition that you leave your husband, whom 
he considers low-born, and promise never 
see him in.”’ 

It wan wondertal to see the light that 
flashed into ber face, the indignant gleam of 
her eyes, the scorn of the proud lips. 

“Leave iny husband—promise never to 
see him again! I would not do it to bes 
queen! Paul loves me—I will not b 
his heart.”’ u 

“You have answered just as I thought 
would. I shall not attempt to intluen 
you. I am bound to tell you that, if gt 
fuse, Lord Carlswood will find another belt, 
and you will hear no more of the maite® 
Perhaps you had better take time before you 
decide.’’ ’ witb 

“Leave my husband !’’ she re > must be 

passionate tears. 


. 


linportant to say to | a burst of 
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witked to think I would do so. I could not. 
Paul loves me so.” 


He sat in silence while the burst of pas- | 


sionate tears lasted. , 
Presently she turned angrily to him. 
“You should not have presented such an 

offer to me,” she cried. “How dare you 

tempt me so?” ; 

Madam," be replied, gravely, “I have 
but followed iny instructions—neither more 
new less. * 

“Tell him,this proud lord from me,"'cried 
Mra. Waldron, “tuat I will never leave my 
hushand-—that I would not break his true, 
tender, loving heart for all the wealth inthe 
world. Tell him that from une. You have 
ynadeineill. My brain seems turning. Go 
_leave ne. Let ine forget how you have 
tempted me, if I can.” 

Mr. Ford rose. 

She turned away with a low, passionate 
ery. and then looked at him aygain,and spoke 
witha ring of passionate grief in her voice. 

“I was trying to be happy,”’ she said, 
“learning to be content; and now you have 
come to spoil it all.” 

She scala 80 lovely in her pride, her an- 

er, and her tears, that the lawyer wished 

Ss employer could have seen her. 

‘Bear witness,’’ he said, “that I have not 
tempted you. I have simply done as I was 
told todo. I will bid you farewell.” 

She looked as though inclined to detain 
him. 

He hesitated. o 

“Will you take time timo to think over 
it?’ he asked. .““Shall I go away, and re- 
turn in one month from now ?” 

“Yes,”’ she replied, almost inaudibly. 

“And w.ll you take my advice?’ he oon- 
cluded. “Do not say one word of this to 
your husband till I have seen you agyin.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
By the Moon’s Light. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











fir) that cast flickeriffg beaims of soft 

red light upon the library floor. His 
dark, pensive eyes were gazing dreamily 
into the grate before him. His face was 
thoughtful, for he was living over the past 
—his past, when, only a | eoud barrister, he 
had sought to win the heart of pretty Ma- 
bel Grey. Then he was full of faith in wo- 
man. But, after all, his idol had proved 
buteclay, and when the little flirt had, with 
agracelul shrug of her shapely shoulders, 
replied that she “could never think of be- 

ing the wile of a poor advocate,’ with a 

reat pain tugging at his wounded heart, he 
ad relinquished his dream. He would 
never marry, he said, for he had no faith in 
woman's love. 

The years had wrought many changes in 
his lite, for with his imasterly mind and 
genial disposition he had soon stepped to 
the topmost round of the ladder of success, 
And to-night found him the chosen repre- 
sentative of his native borough. 

“Heigh-ho!"’ he sighed, aroused from his 
reverie by the sound of voices in the ad- 
Joining room. ‘ 

Rising, he was in the act of lighting the 
gas, but, hearing hisown name spoken, he 
stayed the movement. 

“Tell Mr. Lester? No, Nella, no! Never 
would I tell that unmitigated torment one 
word about it! But how are we to manage? 
And what spell are we to try ?”’ 

And Philip ;|knew that the “firm,’’ as he 
laughingly calied Lillian, his sister, and 
her inseparable companion, Nelia Brooks, 
were busily plotting. 

“Well,”’ replied Nella, excitedly, ‘we 
have decided on the spell of the ‘spring.’ 
You know Cousin Luiu carne down to-day 
and brought a friend with her, so there 
will be four of us, and oh, what fun we'll 
have. But get your cloak, Lil, and let us 
make haste, so that we can all talk it over 
betore night.”’ 

And after a hurried, bustling noise the 
house was silent, and the eavesdropper 
knew that the two young ladies had gone. 

“Weill, really, it is J fh Hallow Eve,’’ ho 
Sollloqguized, “So the young ladies are 
olng to test their fortunes at the spring. 
fa! ha! the ‘unmitigated torment,’ as 
Lil pleased to call me, will have a chance 
w indulge in his favorite amusement. 
What a frightened set they will be when 
they find that late really has sent a hus- 
band to one of thein!"’ 

And, with a mischievous sinile, he re- | 
sumed his seat, soon to be lost in the 
depths of the afternoon's :nail. 


| TIILIP LESTER sat before the bright 


was cognizant of the fact that it was neither 
of the “tirm."’ It must be one of the vise 
itors; if so, all the more fun, for she would 
never recognize hitn. 

nonpien ightly over the wet sand, the 
, little figure nantly raised a handful of the 
Frowipe - yee eon and throwing 

sm over ber right ul 
| incantation : “ ime _ 


*‘Bonny bright moon, 

Shiniug so clearly, 

By thy pale light 

Show me to-night 

Him that | ,ove se dearly '** 
And with this sottly muttered invoca- 
| tion, she waited for the charm to take effect. 
| “Now is my chance,’’ thonght Philip; 
| and with head erect and military atep, he 
emerged from his hiding-place and marched 
up before the frightened and astonished 
girl, bowing low in abeisance! 

“Oh!” she exclauned, with a little 
screuin; and turning, would have fled up 
the path, but the ‘unmitigated torment 
not to be outdone in carrying out the 
charin, threw his arins about the would- 
be fugative, and gave her a hearty kiss. 

The moon having been veiled behind a 
cloud, now shone out in all her glory, 
und looking into the captive’s blushing 
face, Philip recognized his old sweetheart, 
Mabel Grey. She, too, recognized Philip 
Lester, and with a merry laugh, extended 
her hand. It was strange, but all the bit- 
terness was gone as he looked into the 
ey blue eyes, and felt the soft, little 
fluge;s in his own palin once more. Then 
standing In the moonlight, again he told 
the old, old story, and his answer this 
time renewed his faith in woinan. 

‘And you have loved me all the while? 
Philip asked, as Mabel nestled close to bis 
side. 

“All the while, Philip. I loved when I 
refused you. I was but a foolish girl thon; 
misfortune has since, though, taught ine to 
value true worth as I should, 80 forgive my 
foolish pride of the past. But hark—the 
girls are coming.’’ 

And sure enough, there they were. The 
three laughing, romping girls, scampering 
towards them. 

“Look, look! It is Philip—Mr. Lester,"’ 
shouted Lillian, as she beheid her brother, 
“testing the spell of Hollowe’en.”’ 

“Well,’’ Philip replied, laughing, “you 
need not be astonished that the fates sent a 
husband in reality, for I am sure you all 
came to find one.’ 

And alter a satisfactory explanation the 
joyous party entered the house to spend the 
rest of the evening in merry dance. 

I -~— 


Rich After All. 


BY MADUE, 








this year was Adrienne Vani. 

And in the purple light of the setting 
sun, as she satthere in Major Brabazon's 
barouche, with the foaimn-fringes of the sea 
on one side, and the beautiful yellow sands 
on the other, she was as beautiful as a 
dream. 

Nor was she unobserved by the stream of 
gay promenaders along the shore. 

“It's a foregone conclusion,'’ said old 
Doctor Pounce. 

“She'll marry Brabazon, of course,”’ said 
Mrs. Alleyne. 

“She'll marry the richest man who pre- 
sents himself, no tnatter who he 18,’ 'observ- 
ed Captain Dagon spitefully. 

“You may depend upon it that Miss Vail 
has taken everything into consideration, 
suid Mrs. Alleyne, with the quiet inalice 
which one woinan often exhibits in speak- 
ing of another. ‘She's the most mercenary 
creature on the face of the globe. 

Mrs. Alleyne had spoken, if vindictively, 
still truly. 

Adrienne Vail, with her angel face and 
voice of low toned$imusic, was rather inclin- 
ed to view mankind through the dollar and 
cent mediuin. 

Her face was her fortune. 


Te belle of the season at Atlantic City 


She had been educated by a scheming 
mother. 
“You must marry, and you’ must 


marry rich,” was the precept which she was 
perpetually dinning in her ears. =~ 

“And I suppose,” said Mrs. Alleyne, bit- 
ing her lips, as she saw her own red-haired 
sandy-complexioned daughter walking 
without any escorton the beach, **Braba- 
zon’s tool enough to believe that she really 
loves him for himself.” 

Yes. Brabazon was such a fool. 





* . - oa * * 


It wasa clear, cold, crisp October night, | 
and the inoon smiled as sweetly upon the 
Village spring as she did upon the sleeping 
Endyinion. ‘The myrtle’s Jeaves whisp- 
¢red sweet music at the touch of the wan- 
ton breeze. The green turf lay like a vel- 
vet robe, all glittering with dew, as it | 
stretched down to the pebbled sands of | 
the babbling water. 

This was the place chosen by the young 
ladies to test the spell of the time-honored | 
night, and if it be true that the fairies hold | 
& festival on All Hallow Eve, this cer- 
tainty must be the spot where they meet. 

Behind one of the largest trees sat Philip | 
Lester, Esq., waiting. le was getting | 
impatient, too, for he had been sitting there | 
Sone time, and was both tired and cold. | 
“1 dont believe any of thei are brave 
*fnough to come,’ he muttered. “Ah! I 
believe T do hear a footste>."’ 

And stretching his head trom behind the 
tree of concealment, he espied a tiny, girl- 
ish figure hastening down the little path. 

With breathiess suspense Mr. 
watched her 


} 
| 
| 


They were engaged, that 1s, subject to 
old Barnabus Brabazons approval, for 


Adrienne knew that her young suitor had 
no patrimony of his own, and she had no 
mind to risk love in a cottage, even for the 
sake of handsome Allan Brabazon. 

“He stands ina father’s place to you, 
Allan,” she said ; “and my standard of filial 
duty is high.” 

“He cannot hel admiring you when he 
comes,"’ aeeedt Allan Brabazon, who 
had already written to his uncle on the sub- | 

ect. 

Oid Barnabus arrived at last. 

A yellow-skinned oddly dressed bilious- 
looking ian, with iron-grey hair, ruinpled 
in a crest on the top of his head, anda 
pair of black eyes that glowed |ike coaly 
of fire beneath his shaggy penthouses of 
brows. 

“Well,’” me old Barnabus, fixing an 
inquiring glance on his nephew. | 

“Uncle,” erled the young man enthusias- | 
ticaliy, “she s an angel!” 





**] 11 have # look at her before I make up | ferrin 


== -~ 
at the first sparkle of her beautiful dark 
eyes. 


y 

“By Jupiter, Allan, you're right?’ said 
Uncle Barnabus. ‘She's the prettiest girl 
l ever saw in iny life.” 

So the gay season went on. 


credence to the effect that Uncie Barnabus 
Brabazon was ousting bis nephew from the 
affections of the beautiful Miss Vail. 

“There !" said Mrs. Vail, her witch-like 
countenance assuiving a radiant expression ; 
‘here it isin black andwhite. An‘offer of 
marriage. My dear you'll be the richest 
woman in the world.” 

Adrienne ina lovely dishabille of white 
cashmere and rose-pink ribbons, sat looking 
at the letter with something of dismay upon 
her countenance. 

“Write and accept him at once,’ urged 
Mrs, Vail. 

“What, that old man?” 


“Olid man?" screamed Mrs. Vail. “The 
richest planter in Louisiana. ‘Why, child, 
— diainond that he wears is a fortune in 
itself.’’ 


“But I don't love him,” pleaded Adrienne 
in alow voice, | am engaged to Allan, and 
1 1ove him, and | will be his wife."’ 

“But, child, don't you see what ruin that 
will bring upon us! breathlessly cried 
Mrs. Vail. “Allan hasn't a penny of his 
own, and if he offends his uncle——” 

“fe can wagk for a living, mamina, like 
other men.” 

*‘Work—work for a living!" snarled the 
old tady,displaying a set of yellow teeth that 
would have done credit toa hyena. “And 
you tive in a flat and do up your own laces 
in the wash-bowl to save the laundress's 
bill,and turn yourownsilk dresses, and 
darn your husband's stockings to lighten 
the ex penses—you, that have the chance to 
button your gown with diamends, and live 
In & palace,’’ 

**Mamma,"’ cried Adrienne, ‘“‘what would 
life in a palace be worth without the man 
you love? I won't marry old Mr. Brabazon 
and I will marry Allan, if 1 have to tive in 
barracks with him or ride about the , world 
In a baggage-wagon.”’ 

And this was the end of Miss Vail's mer- 
cenary career. 

She wrote a resolute little note to Mr. 
Brabazon, whiie her mother indulged in a 
good old fashioned fit of hysterics. 

The note was worded as follow— 

“] like you very much, but I loved Allan 
long before Lever saw you, and I don't 
think I could be happy with any one but 
Allan. So, u you please, Mr. Brabazon, I 
must decline your kind offer, And pray-- 
pray don't be any more angry with tne than 
you can help. 

Mr. Brabazon read the little tear-stained 
note, and folding it grimly up, went across 
to the hotel where his nephew was then 
staying. 

“Well, lad,’ said he, ‘I have offered my- 
self—inyselt, mind, the richest man in 
Louisiana—to Adrienne Vail.”’ 

*Uncie!’ 

Allan started to his feet, turning alternate- 
ly red and pale. 

“And she has—refused me, 

The young man was deadly white now. 

y 


, 


Ile scarcely knew what he had feared or 
hoped—he only felt the intense relief of 
knowing that Adrienne was still true to 
him, 

“My own true love!» he muttered, bet- 
ween his teeth. ‘My little dark-eyed jewel. 
It she had played me talse, uncle, I 
believe I should have been tempted to com- 
mit suicide,.”’ 

“Umph, umph!" gruntee Uncle Barnes. 
“‘Love—love ! How these young people talk 
“And what, nay I venture w as o you 
expect to live on? 

“| can work, Uncle Barney for her sake,"’ 
said Allan bravely. 

“Very well,’ said Uncle Barney. 
go and teil her so.”’ 

Adrienne was looking lovelier than ever, 
with flushed cheeks, cyes glittering with 
excitement, and rose-red ips. 

* How 1s this young woman?" demanded 
Uncie Barnabus. “Every one at Atlantic 
City told ine that you were afortune-hunter. 
And yet 1 ve ollered you a fortune, and you 
have up and down declined it.”’ 

* Because TI loved Alian better than all the 
gold of California,” said Adrienne, with 
drooping eye-lashes. 


‘Let's 
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— Bric-a-Brac. 
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| Tux Scarzooat.— Bishop Patrick says, 


And as time went by a ramor obtained | 


by the high priest putting bis hands uvon 
tbe head of the goat, and conicssing the sins 
of the people over it, (with prayer to God w 
merit them,) those sins were all charged 
upon the goat, and the punishment of them 
transferred from the Israelites to it. 

Bansuxk.—In the popular superstitions 
of the Irish the Banshee isakind of tutel- 
ary female demon, called the wife of the 
fairies, who is thought to give warning of 
an approaching death by the wailings and 
shrieks which she utters. Every chief 
fainily of Ireland is said to have its Banshee. 

Vingoar.—In the East was the ordinary 
refreshinent of a slave, ora wretched pris- 
oner, rather than of a prince; and vinegar 
or sour wine, mixed with water, was the 
common drink the Rowan soldier. It 
was made use only by the meanust 
and thd food soine English soldiérs, 
of when first taken by the 
Algerines in one of their wars was general- 
ly only five or six spoonfuls of vinegar, half 
a spuvonful of ofl, a few olives, a sinall quan- 
ay of black biscuit, anda pint of water a 

ay. 

NATURAL CHaNnors.—Abont tho ago of 
36, the lean man usually becoines fatter,and 
the fat iman leaner. Between the years of 
43 and 50, his appetite fais, his complexion 
lades, and his tongue is apt to be furred 
upon the least exertion of body or wund, 
At this period his muscles become flabby, 
his joints weak, his spirits droop, and his 
sleep is.impertect and unrefreshing. After 
suffering under these coinplaints a year, or 
perbaps two, be starts afresh with renewed 
vigor, and goes on Ww 61 or 62, when a siini- 
lar change takes place, but with aggravated 
symptoms. When these periods have been 
successively passed, the gravity of Incuin- 
bent years is more strongly inarked, and Le 
begins to boast of his aye. 

NAPOLEON AS A WRITER.—Napoloon’s 
letters were not only miserably written, but 
were, moreover, bedaubed all over with 
large blutches ; for he hala practice of dip- 
ping his pen into tne ink-holder at every 
word, and throwing the superfluous liquid 
on bis paper. Somuch was this the case, 
thata a uttached to the imperial house 
hold, seeing Josephine, as she stuod be- 
hind her chair, reading letters aunounced 
as coming from the emperor, and being 
short-sighted, relates that, fora long while 
she conceived the correspondence to 
consist chifly of sketches and maps in min- 
lature; and got very heartily laughed at 
upon inquiry concerning these supposed 
speciinens In geography and the fine arta, 

OLD Stage MacuInerRy.—In the rep- 
resentation of the “Acts of the Apostles,’ 
which was given at Bruges in 1534, the 
scenary and cflects were of an exceedingly 
elaborate kind. That what are now known 
as “dunmimies’’ were emploved in the case 
when martyrdoin was inflicted upon the 
stage we are told in the stage directions. It 
is dificult, however, to tinagine the decapi- 
tated head of a martyr making three separ- 
ate bounds, and fountains of wine, milk, or 
water springing up at cach spot at which It 
alighted. Such, however, is one of the 
stage directions. What, moreover, was the 
arrangement by which, in broad daylight, 
the face of a tpartyr was made to shine like 

asun? This and other questions remain to 
perplex the modern tnind. 


STRANGE MAKRIAGE Laws.— Among 
certain tribes of the Kast Indians and Sey- 
thians it is reported by modern travellers of 
repute that counpanies of a dozen nen or #0 
take each a wile, but each man is viewod 
as the busband ofall the twelve women,and 
each women asthe wife of all the twelve 
men. Among the Arabs there is astill stran- 
ger custom. A man and woman who have 
gone through the ceremony of tinarriage are 
regarded as warricd during three dav out 
of tour, but a8 single during the fourth. It 
would be incredible that a practice like this 
could really exist, 1f the evidence of it were 
not #0 indisputable. Otten among the 
Chinese,it any tan has a daughter who dies 
belore marriage, and another man has a 
son dies before marrmge, the parents of the 
two arrange a grand wedding between the 
dead couple. They draw up a regular con- 
tract, and when the contract papers are 
nade out they put them into the fire, in 





“Come here, and kiss me, my dear,” said 
Uncle Barnabus. “No, you needn't be 
afraid, I shall not make love to you any 
more. I've lived to besixty years old with- | 
out inarrying, and I wouldn't wed the finest | 
woinan alive. If you hadnt refused ime I 
should have run olf tothe Sandwich Isiands 
to escape Inatrimony.”’ 





you loved Allan jor himself alone, not be- 


Adrienne opened her lovely eyes very 
wide. 

“Then why did you ask me?”’ suid she. 
“Simply uy dear, to make certain that 


cause he was the nephew of his rich uncle. 
And I'm satisfied now.” 

“I do love hin,’ said Adrienne, with tears 
in her eyes. “And I love you too, Uncle 
Barney, only in a different sort of way.”’ 

*T'in quite satisfied, iny dear,’’ said Uucle 
Barnabas. “And I shall take it upon my- 
seit to see that neither of you perish of 
want.”’ 

Sv Adrienne Vail married rich after all. 

i ee 

NAMES OF WEAPONS.—The derivation of 
the naines of noted weapons has some in- 
teresting points. Cannon is from canna, 
which in the Latin ineans atube; musket 


to the suund of the ball and its 


my mind on the subject,’ said Uncie Barna- | wound. Rifle is derived from rapio ( Latin) 


bas. 


or “rip,’’ meaning a ripped or grooved sur- 


He was taken to cailon Miss Vail, and /| face. Artillery »s derived from art, since it 


At iat ehe' Feached the spring, and he _ like most other gentlemen he went down | istue highest art of distruction. 


is from the Spanish moschetu—evidently re- | 
| 









order that the principals in the other world 
may know the fact and look upon each other 


| asinan and wife. 


ALPHABETIC CURIOSITIES... — The Pro- 
tean nature of the vowel sounds is fainiliar 
toall. A few amusjny exainples will show 
that the consonants are neatly us bad. B 
makes a road broad, turius the ear to a bear, 
and Tom into atomb. C makes lime clime 
hanged changed, a lever clever, ‘and traus- 
yorts a lover toclover. D turnsa bear to 
veard, a crow to wacrowd, and makes anger 
danger. F turns lower regions to flower 
regions. G changes ason to a song, and 
makes one gone. If changes eight inte 
height. K makes now know, and eyed 
keyed. L transforma pear into a pearl. 
N turns a line into linen, a crow to a crown, 
and inakes one none. P imetamorphoses 
luinber into pluinber. Q of itself hath no 
significances. S turns even to seven, mnmakes 
hove shove, and word sword, a pear a spear, 
makes slaughter of laughter, and curiously 


| changes having a hoe to shaving a shoe. T 


makes @ bough bought, turns here there, 
alters one to tone, changes ether to teth -r, 
and transtorins the phrase “to allow lis 
own” W tallow this town.” W does well 
¢. g-, hose ure whose? are becoines ware, on 
won, omen women, so sow, vie view; it 
makes an arm warm, and turns a hat into— 
what? Y turns fur to tury, a man to many 
to to toy, a rulto a ruby, ours to yours,au 
a lad toa lady. 
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it was tut the wild waves playing, 
Tt was but the wild winds roar, 

It was but a pale maid straying 
Alone vy (be wreck-strewn shore, 


Tt was but a day of December, 
That followed a day of June ; 
But to spirits (hat can remember, 
What a wail in the words, ‘'*Tis done!** 


The dream ts broken and faded, 
The glory departed and flown : 
And to hearts once loving as they did, 
*Tis death to tive on alone ! 


O sea that her lover art hiding, 
() wave, with thy dirge-like tone! 
There's a fathomless gulf dividing 
A day of December and June. 








ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOCTOR WESTWOOD'S 
SECRET, ““MARJORIE'S TRIALS,’ 
“HEARTS AND CORONETS, "’ 
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CHAPTER XVIL.—[fcontinven.] 


SOFT nena Indian muslin trimmed 
with de,teate laces, finished with that 
yraceful perfection ot Freneh art which 

to the uninitiated looks ilkes implicity sat is- 

fied Mrs. Wilmer at iast , and she forgot all 
about her own country dreasinaking in the 
triutnphant pride of her chaperonage. 

“| never realized before how pleasant it 
is to take a pretty girl out,” she said to her 
husband. “I dare say Madaine de Ronge- 
mont (iked to have Estelle with her. Poor 
iady, | can understand how disappointed 
she must have been when her plans for her 
fied. No doubt she was doing what she 
thought best for her.”’ 

**A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,’ *’ quoth the V icar,sententiousl y apro- 
pos of nothing. 

Ciara cotored and dropped the snbject. 

**Mias Verney has grown up a very lovely 

ri,” Lady Drummond remarked to the 

"iear'’s wife as they waited for the announce- 
ment of dinner, looking across to where Sir 

Wiltrid was eagerly renewing his acquaint- 

ance with his old playmate. “Shoe has all 

her mother's sweetness and a something be- 
sides— 1 don's know what it is—which makes 
her exceedingiy interesting to me." 

Was it the kindred touch of sorrow and 
suffering which breathed through the girl's 
young beauty, like the ininor chords ina 
britiiant melody, and awoke an answering 
recognition in the elder woman's Woo-ex peri- 
enced heart ? 

“Lt is quite a responsible charge for you,” 
Lady Drummond said to Mrs. Wilmer. 

‘It isa very dear one,"’ Clara answered 
warmly 

Then, just as she was debating whether 
she sbould tell Lady Drummond as much 
of Estelie's history for the last two vears as 
courd be toid without allusion to Tempest 
Mervyn, the nove to the dining-room was 
made and the conversation broke off. 

“She is too palo to-night,"’ thought Clara, 
glancing uneasily down the long table at her 
charye. 

The white was a inistake after all. 

The tinge of color would have 
better. 

Just then Estelle raised her eyes and the 
rich carnation flashed into her cheeks like 
an inspiration. 

(ara ‘ooked curiously up and down the 
line of guests to discover the cause, but 
failed to do so, 

Fateile’s next neighbor was an elderly 
aquire who was laboriously waking conver- 
sation Whilst the soup was being handed. 


been 





There was nothing very exciting in his 
| 


proximity. Clara feit sure. 

Sir Wilfrid s giances followed Mra. Wil- 
mer's very often, it is true, but Estelle had 
already borne that ordeal with great equa- 
minty. 

Opposite to her were halfa dozen gentle 
men —ail Stranyers, so far as Clara knew, 

Most of thein were young men; none of 
thein apparently were insensible to the at- 
traction of a rareiy beautiful face on the 
othersideotth meandering rivulet of bryght 
flowers which represented the hospitable 
board. 

But still Ciara's curiosity was not satisfied; 
and she scolded herself and came back to 
herself and her host's conversation. 

“Tam avery bad chaperon,” she thought. 
“T must really leave things to arranye them- 
seives. I am making myself ridiculous, 
watching Estelle asif she were an awkward 
country debutante of sixteen, instead of a 
young lady who has ‘come out’ in Paris and 

an Offer froin a Duke!" 

After that, Ciara Wilmer kept her eves 
sedulousiy turned away from Estelto's de 
regtion and tried to forget her responsibili- 
ties and Ler disquiet. 

Sir Wilfrid was making himself very 
agreeabie . she was seated on his ief hand, 
and he seon absorbed all her attention. 

He was charining she concluded, with the 


and, grafted on to it, the traveled 


| permitted to dr: 


strative about her:there suddenly d A CHAPTER XVIII. prod bape yy with his hand on the 
word, a name which struck the Vicar’s wife “Yeu” confirmed tie Spell 


tike a blow. 

“Tem Mervyn,” somebody said: and 
Clara Wilmer almost started from her seat 
at the sound. 

She glanced once more—timidly this time 
—at Estelle. 

The girl's eyes were flashing, her cheeks 
burning. 

Sir Wrintria leaned forward, listening 


rly. 

fic, Tike Mrs. Wilmer, had inissed the 
beginning of the conversation which seemed 
two be exciting general attention at this 
point. 

“Have you seen the evening papers, Colo- 
nel?" Estelle’s neighbor had asked, speak- 
ing across the table to a inilitary-looking 
inan with a short black moustache. 

““Yes,"’ answered the other. ‘I waited in 
town on purpose just now. The mail is in 
and the Indian news is not very encourag- 
ing. There is a good deal of sicknens 
ainongst our men atthe front. Fact is, the 
campaign ought to have been finished be- 
fore the hot weather set in. The usual de- 
lay and bungling at headquarters!"" grum- 
bled the old soldier. “A reoonnoitering 
party belonging to the Mh nearly fellinwa 
trap the other day. Nothing seeins to teach 
our fettows wisdoin! They walked into it, 
sir—actuaily walked into it! Their officer 
was ki.led, and they would have been cut 
off to a inan if ithadn’t been forthe splendid 
conduct of an officer of the 17th. He had 
warning of the thing from a friendly native 
half an hour after the party had started. He 
got togethera handful of men—without even 
waiting for orders—and rode hard and fast 
after them. He eame up in the nick of 
tine, justasthe rascals were upon them, 
ralli the men and faced round, killed 
three of the natives with his own hand, and 
covered the retreat of the party. When they 
had got out of it, one of the number was 
inissing. It was his own servant, and tho 
man had last been seen in the act of cutting 


‘down a fellow who was aiming at his mas- 


ter’s head. Onur hero rode straight back— 
into the Jaws of death—and, with the black 
scoundrels swarining round him, picked up 
the poor fellow—he was badly wounded-— 
and brought him out behind him on his 
own horse. There wasn't aman lost in the 
whole affair.”’ 

“Bravo! Splendid! Awfully plucky 
thing! Hoe ought to get the Victoria Cross!”’ 
exclaimed the Colonel's audience, 

‘‘Ilo’s safe to have it,’’ answered the old 
officer. 

“What's his name? Who is he?” asked 
several voices. 

**Don’t know," said the Colonel. “There's 
some muddle with the telegrams. One 
calls him Murvin, another Teipest. He 
was with the 17th—a volunteer, I think. ’ 

“T havo had a private message,”’ said a 
young gentleman seited next to the Colonet 
und directly opposite to Estelle, speaking m 
a clear distinct voice, which sounded slightly 
aggressive too. “The man is Lieutenant 
Tempest Mervyn, of ours.” 

“By Jove!" exclaimed the Colonel, laying 
down his knife and tork. “The man who 
—who— There was that queer story 
about him, you Know, in the spring.” 

“A country coroner thought he had dis- 
covered a mare's nest, and the newspapers 
gave it tongue, like a pack of hounds In full 
ery—that was all, sir,’’ said Geordie Arm- 
strong—for it was ho—his brown cheeks a 
little flushed and his honest gray eyes 10ok- 
ing with a little stare of detiance round upon 
the company. ‘Mr. Mervyn 18 the best 
friend I have in the world,” he added. 

“T congratulate you on your friendships, 
Arinstrong,”’ said the pleasant voice of the 
young host, breaking a momentary but 
awkward silence. “If they are always as 
4 as this one, you are a iucky teilow.” 

The key-note was sounded, and the revul- 
sion of feeling was instantaneous and enthu- 
siastic, 

*'Pon my word, it'san intolerable thing 
that low-bred bezyars of that sort should be 
a gentiomans name 


through the mire! I*'s scandalous!" ex- 


| claimed Estelle’s Squire hotly, if vaguely. 





“The scoundreis Ought to be prosecuted! I 
wish I had them up betore ine!"’ 

“He'sa fine fellow, sir!’ suid the Colo- 
nel shortly, turning round to shake hands 
with Geordie, with an emphasis which ex- 
preased “And 80 are you too,”’ 

But Geordie’s brain was ina whirl, his 
bi heart buinping tumultuously against his 
side. 

He scarcely heard the Colonel's commen- 
dation; he was insensible to the buzz of 
iningled indignation and admiration about 
hitn. 

His championship had been rewarded by 
a glance froin the loveliest eyes in the world, 
eloquent with thanks,misty with tears; and 
that glance had fallen like a spark upon the 
combustible material of Lieutenant Arm- 
strony’s heart. 

The young man’s hour had come, and he 
knew it. 

“Where the dickens have I seen her be- 


fore?’ he was asking himself, forgetting to | 
answer the Colonel's questions, heedless of | 
“Could I | 


the butler's offers of champagne. 
have forgotten? It has been botherin 
ever since I sat down. Ah, now I 


ine 
ve 


; iow’ 
old frank inanner of his youth unspoiled, | 


ntelli- | 


gence and courteous breeding he had gained | 


abroad. 

The «dignity of his new position sobered 
his youthtul eagerness and sat, Ciara 
tnought, very gracelully on him. 

Altogether, she approved of him: and a 
littie dreain of hers gained color and 

jon and almost caine out of the land of 
ideal as sue talked to him. . 

Then out of the oum of conversation which 

bad Leen growing :ouder and more demon- 


} 





The seene on the beach at Wintleshome 
flashed into his mind—the red wet shingle, 
the low-lying rocks, the. sunset giow, the 
softly pulsing water, and the muist-gray fig- 
ure sitting alone upon the shore. 

It was all photographed 1a an !nstant 
upon Lieutenant Geordie 8 mentai retina. 

“By George, I ain in luck! Lieutenant 
Arinstrong exciaimed wo himseif. “Tin 
® Q@f Invaiuabie ally. The boy, must 
be Somewhere in the vackground. Is he « 
aephew of a cousin | wonder? He will be 
au introduction, at ail events.”’ 


| 
| 


| most intolerable thro 








120y in the shade. It was evening now | 

and the canvas curtains of the a:mbul- 

ance-tent were drawn up ali round to catch 

any merciful breath of cool air which might | 
come to ease the burden of life—grown ul- 

h thelong burning | 

ay—to the gasping | 


T thermometer bad stood all day at | 


hours of the Indtan 
suflerers within. 

A group of two or three persons was | 
gathered round one of the beds. A_badly- 
wounded man lay upon itin a halfstupor. 
He had been brought in two or three hours 
before. 

“Do what you can for him,” the officer 
who personally superintended the man's de- 
livery up to the surgeons had said. “He is 
a brave fellow, and he saved iny life just 
now. 

“Not that that is worth much,” the young 
man was heard to mutter to himself as he 
turned away, reeling in his saddle from 
fatigue and the exhaustion of his own rough- 
ly-stanched wound, 

Since then the surgeons had done their 
best fur the man whose coo! cou under 
an agonizing operation had evoked their 
wiimiration and stimulated their efforts. 
Now they stood round him, their work 
done, and done in vain. 

Presently the man roused himself, shak- 
ing off the stupor with a resolute effort. He 
looked from one grave pitying face to an- 
other. 

“Ain T dying?” he asked ooolly. 

“My poor fellow, I am afraid you are,” 
answered the senior surgeon gently. 

“Tlow long will it be?” he asked next, 
struggling still with the deadly overpower- 
ing stupor. 

“A few houre,”’ answered the doctor. 

“Then there is no time to lose,” said the 
man composedly. “You are sure there's no 
mistake, sir? I've got to dic this time ?"’ 

“T ain afraid,” hesitated the surgeon. 

“Don't be afraid,” interrapted the man. 
“Tim not. 

“I only want to be certain, that’sall. I'm 
about tired of the whole thing,and I'd liefer 
die than live. 

‘But, if I've got to die, there's something 
I must do first which I shouldn’t doif I was 
going to live, I tell you plainly.” 

‘*You cannot live,’ the surgeon replied. 
“Are you a Roman Catholic? Do you want, 
the priest ?”’ 

“No; I want the Colonel and my master 

and—and one or two more. And isn’t there 
something you can give me to keep off this 
wretched sleepiness? I've something to 
may. 
“They must take it down as I say it, and 
I'll signit. The sooner the better,for death 
nay .oine quicker than you think for, I've 
seen him cheat the doctors before now, and 
I shouid be loath to die with what is on iny 
mind —for his sake.”’ 

Iiis mind wandered as he conciuded, 
and he lay muttering incoherently to hin. 
self. 

“A caso of conscience,” the doctorsagreed 
as they administered a restorative and hast- 
ened to summon the witnesses the man had 
indicated. 

They were all gathered quickly—all save 
one. 

“He is not here,’’ said the man, waking 
up and looking anxiously round, **my inas- 
ter, Lieutenant Mervyn, of the—th. Fetch 
him. I can't speak till he comes.”’ 

“Mr. Mervyn ishurt. He is resting, by 
the doctor's orders. He isto be kept per- 
fectiy quiet. 

“I am atraid we can’t get hiin,’’ said the 
surgeon. 

“Tit not keep him long. Fetch him!" 
repeated the dying man. “If he knew, 
he'd come, if he couldn’t stand, to hear 
what I’ve got to tell him. Bring him here, 
I say!"’ 

There was a peremptoriness in the dying 
voice which carried all before it. It was 
curious to see how the presence of the great 
commander death reversed the relative 
positions of the actors in this strange 
drama, 

‘The dying man was the hero of the hour. 
Military discipline and habitual subser- 
vience were forgotton, and the private 
soldier issued orders which his command- 
ing officers obeyed unhesitatingly. 

**Mr. Mervyn is here,"’ the senior surgeon 
announced presently, as Teinpest, support- 
ed on the Colonel's arm, walked up to the 
bed-side and grasped the man's hand. 

It was a strangely solemn scene, and 
none of the witnesses ever forgot it—the 
wounded inan lying on his bed, the waving 
punkah over his head throwing flickering 
shadows across his ghastly death-stricken 
features, the three or four gentlemen stand- 
ing by, with the earnestness and solemnity 
of such experiences written on their grave 
faces, the pale haggard aspect of the young 
officer, evidently heart-stricken at the con- 
dition of nis faithful follower. 

“Shore me up,” said the man peremptori- 
ly—“higher! That'll do. Is the paper 
ready? Another drop of that stuff, doctor. 
Now, Mr. Mervyn and gentlemen’—in a 
voice wonderfully strong and firin for his 
extreinity—“I want to tell you all that [ am 
the nan who—killed my ola master, Gen- 
eral Mervyn, nine months ago at Woodford 
Station.”’ 

A sharp incredulous exclamation came 
from Tempest Mervyn. He stood up sud- 
denly, his face white as death, his hand out- 
stretched towards the nan. Then he sank 
back upon the bed from which he had 
ris. 

“I did it, sir,’ the man asseverated, fix- 
ing his eyes upon his inaster. “It was me 
that killed hin.’’ 

“I don't believe it. He is delirious!’ 


——- Mervyn exciaimed to the by- 
ers. . 
“He t perfectiy composed and sensibie,”’ 


| killed hitn. 





right, sir. I know what I am saying. | 
I juinped into the carriage jan 


as it was moving on. He looked up 


swore at mé—it was his way, gentiemen. | 
stabbed him then and there with my Clasp. 
knife. 

“You'll find itin my kit. I've never 


used it since. ‘Then came the accident. | 
felt it coming, and jum down. I was 
reckless whether I was killed or not; but I 
suppose I couldn't help having a try for ny 
life when it caine to that. Give me some. 
thing, doctor! J'm going, and I haven't— 
haven't—signed—yet !” 

The surgeon poured a few drops of 
brandy down his throat, ° 

For a few minutes nothing was heard but 
the gasping breath of the sufferer as he 
caine slowly back to life and the sough of 
the rising wind in the branches of a clump 
of palm trees outside the tent. 

“Have you written it down ?” asked the 
man as soon as he had revived sufficiently 
to speak. ‘Is it all there?’ 

Yea,"’ answered the chaplain. 

“Now let me put my hand to it," spoke 
the soldier. 

“Read it over to him first,’ the 
Cotonei: and the seif-accusation was read 
out to him im brief, terse sentences. 

“Yes, its mght,"” he nodded. “Give me 
the pen.” 

It was placed between his fingers,and the 
attendant guided his hand—there was an al- 
most imperceptible holding back amongst 
the group of gentiemen. 

He gathered up his strength and wrote 
distinctly enough : 

“Edward Vaughn, —th Ly ~~ 

‘‘There,’’ he breathed, they laid him 
back on the pillow—“now I've told the 
truth! It's all square, and nobody'll suffer 
for what I done. Will you please to si 
too, gentlemen, that you heard me say it?” 

At this moment all eyes were turned to 
Mr. Mervyn. 

Hie had opened his mouth more than once 
to speak, but no sound issued from it. 

It was in adry half-choked voice that the 
words caine at lash, 

“Why did you do it?”” he demanded. 

“He had bullied and blackguarded me 
every day of his life since I went into his 
service; he was an old wretch !’' the man 
answered, with sudden vehemnence. “Only 
that morning he had called me every name 
he could lay bis tongue to, and ail for noth- 
ing but bis beast of atemper. I heard him 
bullying away at the Tv people; I heard 
him going on at you, sir; I listened until I 
was sick of his ioud bullying voice, What's 
the use of living, I says to myself, to a man 
"ike that? He's as bad as the tyrants and 
monsters of old time that they killed when 
tney couldn't stand ‘em no longer. He 
wont live In peace himseif,nor he won’t let 
nobody eise live. I knew all about yon, 
sir; I knew he wouldnt never tet you be 
happy whilst he Rete gery it. His speech 
that morning rankled, and so did a good 
many more, It came to me all at once, and 
I did it. I rid the world of a tyrant. It 
didn't seem a sin—not then.” 

The fire which had carried him through 
this last expianatio¢A died out all at once; 
the gravness of death spread over his sharp- 
ened features ; he breathed painfully once 
inore. 

The doctor again administered restora- 
tives. 

The witnesses filed out, one by one, with 
solemn set faces, stopping as they passed to 
shake hands with Mervyn. 

Then he in his turn rose up and staggered 
towards the outer air. 

The man's reviving eyes followed him 
wistiully. 

“Tell him,” he whispered to the surgeon, 
“[—TI did it for his good, though he mighn’t 
think it. I'd have gone through fire and 
water for him—but the old man, he— 
he——”’ 

The chaplain bent over him and spoke & 
few words. 

The inan’s gaze was still bent on the fig- 
ure of his young master, dimly defined in 
the opening. 

“I would have spoke up at the time if tt 
had gone against him,"’ he said brokenly. 
“T waited to see; and when he was clea 
there was no call for me to tell. Forgive 
ness? Yes, sir; I'll ask Heaven to forgiv® 
me—I have asked before now, but—my 
my master—if he'd only speak a word tome 
tirst,I‘d be more ready to ask again. Some 
how it—it ali looks different now to what if 
didthen. If the tiine was to come over 
again—— Ask Mr. Mervyn,for pity’s sake, 
to speak to me, sir!’’ 

Tempest Mervyn had dropped down onto 
an empty pack ing-case just outside, and set 
there, looking out over the sleeping field 
shadowy white tents before him. 

He was dizzily trying tw realize the deliv- 
erence which had come to hii, to balance 
his mind after the great shock it had re 
ceived. “ 

Vaughan had killed his father—V ane 
who had saved his own life to-day for che 
third or fourth time since he had join 
campaign out there—the faithful, ye - 
follower on whose in ity he would 
staked his all only an hour ago! 

Vaughan was the murderer! f 

He re her over — over to himself 
it was iinpossible to grasp - . 

He was conscious of a great delivers 


but, pos enough,the stron on 
n 


on his inind was that a 
how saved him once inore an urge 
though undefined, danger. 
He was neither giad nor sorry: relie’ 
Horror, sur , even the intense oy 
which he m have been su 


PP aim neutral 


had ait back Into a sort 
atmosphere, where thoated -” 
eluding bts languid @ to grasp coe 
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His condition was like that ofa patient in 
the first stages of insensibility troin chloro- 
form, when the pein which he os dimly 
conscious ought to be agony is only a dim 
presence somewhere in the roou: with hii, 
scarcely agaressive, only mildly tantalizing. 

The chaplain touched his aru. 

“He is calling for you,’’ he said gently. 
“He cannot make peace with Heaven until 
you have forgiven bim. He is a dying 
man,” he added earnestly; “his very min- 
utes are numbered. You will not refuse 
his prayer?” 

‘Tempest rose up aad followed him, walk- 
ing hike aman ina dream. 

t was only when he met the anxious sup- 
plicating gaze of the sunken eyes that he 
awoke to acomprehension of what was re- 
quired of him. 

At the same moment there flashed over 
him, in a sudden revealing, standing out 
clear and distinct to his*dimmed mind, the 
v-hole history of what this crime of the dy- 
ing man’s had brougbt upon him. 

Fis ruined life, his lost love, his shattered 
faith, all rose up and called to him with 
vengeful voices 

And above al] these rose, terrible and 
menacing, the ery of his father’s blood. 

His soul revolted against the guilty wretch 
whose hand bad struck down,all unprepared 
and unsuspecting, an old man,and that man 
his tather, it was true, but still his own flesh 
and blood! 

All this was written on his face as he 
turned away once nore from the bedside. 

The dying man clutched eagerly at his 
arin to hold him. 

“Mr. Mervyn, sir,"”” he gusped, “I’ve 
sinned; but I’ve served you faithful,sir! I 
never neant to hari you. Say you for- 
give me! I—can’t—die—without that word 
—from—you! IT ecan't!” 

At this appeal Te:mpest forced himself by 
a supreme effort to look once more upon 
the once-trusted familiar face, AJl the life 
left in the man was concentrated in the ter- 
rible eager eves; the livid sharpened fea- 
tures seemed to be dead already, carved in 
the cold stone effigy of death. Only the 
eyes burned witha passionate yearning love 
and entreaty, which kept the dread enemy 
himself at bay until they should be satis- 
fied. 

A spark from that fire dropped straight 
into Tempest Mervyn's heart and kindled 
adivine pity and forgiveness where only 
anger and horror had been a moment be- 
fore. 

Ile remembered then how Vaughan had 
thrown himself on the knife which had 
been meant for himself, how he was dying 
now for him, how he had watched over 
him with a devotion as rare as it was cou- 
plete. 

“] forgive you, Vaughan, as freely as I 
hope to be forgiven,” he said solemnly, 
clasping the pale hand which still held his 
arth. 

A flash of intense joy lighted up the 
man’s whole features; he half raised him- 
self from his pillow. 

“feaven bless you!” he ; and al- 
inost before the last w rd o passed his 
lips he had fallen back and was gone te a 
higher judgment-seat. 

‘Poor creature !”? said the chaplain, as he 
supported Mr. Mervyn back to his own 
quarters. 

“His is an extraordinary instance of one 
great woes | crime dropped, like a blot, 
on a career of singular devotion. Had you 
ever any suspicion of the truth?” 

‘(i00d Heaven, no!” replied Tempest. 
“Vaughan was the best servant he ever 
had, my father used to say. He! I cannot 
understand now. It makes my brain reel,” 
he added, passing his hand across his eyes. 
“T used to adinire the way in which he 
bore my father’s outbreaks. He never 
seemed in the least ruffled, no matter how 
hard the General was on him—and he was 
very hard sometimes. Vaughan was al- 
Ways linperturbable, respectful, and atten- 
tive. My father left him a legacy; he val- 
ued Vaughan as he had never valued a ser- 
vant before; and I should have said that | 
Vaughan, in spite of every provocation, 
was attached to him in return.’ 

“It is extraordinary !” the clergyman re- 
peated. “If he had been Irish now tg 

“His mother was an Irishwoiman,"’ Tem- 
pest Interposed; “I have heard him declare 
that he had caught a few of her Irish say- 
lugr,”’ 

“It must have been a sudden unooutroll- 
able impulse, the Irish bioud in him as- 
a itself all at once,’’ the chaplain 
mused. “And he made his devotion to you 
4 sort Of atonement for the criine. I think 
that his period of service expired some tiine 
azo, and that he reenlisted in order to come 
but with you; did he nyt?” 

“Yes,” said Mervyn. 








CHAPTEK XIx. 


HE vanity of earthly wishes !"’ exclaimed 
T the Vicar ot Hawarden, not moralizingly, 
but mischievously, as he stirred his 
study fire into a ruddier blaze and cust 
eee at his wife’s fair red 
fore and generally bothe expres- 
sion. ‘A few weeks ago you were devoutly 
savening _— i. else; and, now that 
me one e actually turned u 
a" to he satisfied.” ont 
rs. 


ilmer made no reply. 
She was too much caaneed in watching 


the slow pre of a young lady and ° 
tleman who, leas of the bleak Dem. 
ber weather, were loitering across the damp 
lawn and amongst the shrubs on their way 


from the gate to the V rch. 
“As if it were J aly toelona of mid- 
winter !"’ exclaimed Clara impatiently, “In 


an east windtwo! And Estelle 

throat already !"’ ores 
_ {Sore throat—east wind !"" exclaimed the 

Vicar. “My dear, did these trifles count 

when you andI were young ?” 

“He is coming in,” cried Clara—“actually 
coming in—and we dine at six to-night be- 
cause of the penny readings!” 

“It isonly hali-past jour now,” said the 
provoking Vicar, looking at his watch. 
“Go and make him a cup of tea, to keep 
the cold out.” 

“I won't!” cried Clara. ‘The last time I 
gave him tea he stayed until the dinner was 
on the table.”’ 

“‘Indiscreet,’’ suid John; ‘but it is their 
turn now. It was ours once, remember, 
You can afford to be indulgent, wife; you 
have brought it on yourself.”’ 

**Not this!’ contradicted Clara quickly 


“Oh, oh!” cried the Vicar, “It is the 
wrong some one else then. Has Master 
Puck n playing his tricks n drop- 


ping the love-juice at haphazard 
wicked little imp! H 
—sym pathetically. 

“I don’t know what you tnean,”’ said 
Clara, with an admirable pretence of un- 
consciousness. 

“Don’t you?’’ returned the Vicar. “Well 
it is a long time perha since we read 


What a 
upon you, dear’’ 


Shakespeare together sitting on one cushion 
like a double cherry; yet you can hardly 
have forgotten it ail. And, for your new 


edition of the Mid-summer Night's Dream, 
be thankful that things are no worse. 
When imps are concerned, you know, your 
Titania might have opened her eyes on a 
more objectionable Bottom. For my part,I 
rather like the young fellow. 

«‘He is frank, procera cemngsees, and a 
gentleman, and Sir Wilfred says he is all 
right; he is heir to a good estate, his people 
are unexceptionable. He's a good-looking 
fellow too. 

“T don’t see any objection to him myself, 
and apparently Estelle does not. It I were 
you, | wouldn't spoil a good chance—ser- 
jously, I wouldn’t.” 

‘His nose isn't straight,’’ said Clara, as 
spitefully as she knew how, 

“Isn't it?’’ returned John. ‘Perhaps not; 
but I dare say he won't make a worse hus- 
band for that.” e 

“I don’t want him for a husband,’’ said 
Clara impatiently. 

“No, I hope not,’”’ rejoined John drily, 
“being already provided with the article.” 

“IT inean for Estelle,’’ corrected Clara. 

‘You must take the goods the gods pro- 
vide ;"’ replied her husband. ‘*Now goand 
give him sometea, and send me in some 
too, if you please.”’ 

“I suppose I must,’’ grumbled Clara, 
opening the drawing-room door just as 
Geordie was saying— 

“Yes, I was astonished; and I never was 
so glad about anything in my life; he and 
I were such chuims, you see.” 

Estelle was looking up at him, with such 
a glow on her checks as Clara had not seen 
there for meny aday. Evidently the east 
wind agreed with her. 

“How do you do, Mrs, Wilimer?’’ said 
Geordie, hastening to ineet her. “I met 
Miss Verney just now on the Southwinton 
Road. Delightfui day for walking.”’ 

“Is it?’’ said Clara sententiously. Then 
she relaxed a little and smiled ‘Are you 
an advocate forthe east wind, Mr. Arim- 
strong, like poor Charles Kingsley? If so, 
‘ou must beware. It killed him,you,know 
in return for his championship.” 

“Reminds 





“Ungrateful ’ said Geordie. 
ine of a fellow of ours who had a young 
tiger-cub for a plaything. One day the crea | 
ture used its claws and killed him.” 

“Did be really? How dreadful!’ ex- 
claiined Clara earnestly. “I hope he was | 
not a married man.’’ 

“No,”’ answered Geordie—“his life was 
not valuable, Mrs. Wilmer. It is a comfort 
tw us bachelors to reflect that, when we do 
g° off the hooks, it dvesn’t tmatter particu- 





Neither of them spoke for a few minutes. | 

“*Thou knowest—Thou knowest!'’’ the | 
chaplain re then, rousing himself. | 
“We can only write these words aguinst his | 
meimnory—the words which the French | 
actress with a past almost as despairing as | 
this poor creature's caused to be inscribed | 
over hertomb. He has carried his sin toa | 
more merciful and more enuprehending 
Judgment than ours. We imnust leave_ 
1 and him amongst the earthly mysteries 
which shall be solved some day. But you 
Must rest now. I fear all this has been too, 
much for you. I will look in again, if you 
will allow me, by-and-by. There are steps 
w betaken. But I will not trouble you 
how. Good-night.”’ 

The next time the chaplain visited the 
young officer’s tent it was to find bitm raving | 
in the delirium of fever, calling loudiy for | 
Vaughn, and accusing the brother-ofBcer 
= beng hitnself on the sick-lim, had | 

nGcertaken the charge of having wardered | 
bis father! Me | 


i) 





arly. It reconciles usin a great imeusure 
to our condition.”’ 

“I should have thought it would have had | 
the opposite effect,”’ suid the lady. 

“Ah, we are an unselfish race!’’ answered 
Geordie, sighing and shaking what Feena | 
called his A pollo-like-curls. 

Then the tea came in—tea and buttered | 
toast, which was a speciality of the Rectory | 
afternoon teas, temptingly piled up in a. 
covered muffin-dish set over a basin of hot | 
water. 

‘lara warmed to the occasion, stirred up 
the tire, drew her tea-table on to the hearth- 
rug, and dispensed the cheering cup with 
all her accustomed hospitality, pouring in 
her cream with as unstintinga hand as if her 
guest had been the ‘suime one else"’ her 
heurt was set up?n. 

Geordie drew up bis chair at her invita | 
tion and was quite content with his quar- | 
ters. It wasa very cusy picture in that | 
Kectory drawing-room. 

Outside, the chill, darkening twilight | 
spread over the wintry lawn where the snow, | 


lay in ould putbs amongst the evergreens, 









and the wind wailed and inoaned througb a 
clump of pinetrees which sheltered the 
hoase from the cast. 

Within, in a radius of warmth and light, 
around the bright wood-fire, was — 
tae liteles circle, Clara Wilmer at — tea- 
table, Estelle in the corner of the couch, 
still im ber close-titting walking-costume of 
dark blue-cloth, with circiet of soft grey 
pred ns pe her little at og decded, nos “. 

vating ‘‘get-up,’’ Geordie w 
he hed over re in his life—and Geordie, 
not beside, but opposite to his divinity, the 
best point of observation from which to 
study all the details of the picture which 
was making such havec of hin 

She hed taken off her little fur-bordered 
hat and laid it in her lap, showi how the 
soft abundant brown hair nestl lovingly 
in Warerng rings behind the Little cars and 
around the fair pure brow, 

She was very lovely to-night—more love- 
iy» Geordie thought, than he had ever seen 


r. 

The quiet home-figure had a special charm 
for his present state of mind. 

Geordie was glad of the firelight shadows 
¥* hich enabled bin to gaze his fill without 
indiscretion, safe fromthe judicial scrutiny 
of Mrs, Wilmer's dotective eves. 

The keen {rusty air, or the warmth, or 
soinething, had given Estelle an exquisite 
bloom and enhanced the freshness of ber 
sweet English complexion. 

Where another girl would have grown 
coarse and reddened in the —- wintry 
atmosphere, Geordie thought miringlyv, 
she had gained only a brilliance and a deli- 
cacy infinitely charining. 

For some reason there was spread over 
her beauty 4 radiance, a kind of exultation, 
which Geordie wus too humble to connect 
with himself, yet which had the effect of 
Cngpeneeet upon him nevertheless. 

Claia Wilmer saw it too, and half repent- 
ed of her amenities. But it was wo 
The ineligible had made his fentrance 
within the charmed cirole, he had helped 
himselt to buttered toast,he had eaten of the 
Hawarden salt; there was no withdrawing 
now, 48 Clara recognized. 

“Upon my word, youare very comforta- 
ble here!” said the Vicar, bringing in his 
cup > be replenished, and glancing, as he 

the window, at the shivering pros- 

without. Then he too drew up his 

chair to the hearth and le? his Sunday's 
sermon to the next day. 

It was not to be ex that a man—and 
one in love too—would be in any hurry to 
break up such a delightful party and to face 
the nipping solitude of the Southwinton 


It was not until the dinner-bell clanged 
in the hall that the young officer jumped up 
with an apology for lingering so late. 

“Won't you stay and dine with us?” said 
the Vicar, witha little marital defiance in 
his carefully-averted eyes, “Oh, never 
mind!’’—us Geordie looked down hesitating - 
ly on his morning-coat. “We don’t dress 
to-night, as we are bound presently to assist 
at a Village entertainment — our penny 
readings.” 

“Can I be of any use?” asked Geordie, 
with scarcely concealed eagerness, 

“Well, yes; we shall be very glad,"’ an- 
swered the Vicar, tnischievously conscious 
of his wife's disapproving frown. 

“My own share in the programme is 
rather heavy, and I shall be glad of — 
Will you read ‘The Charge of the Six 
Hundred?’ It isin your line.” 

“Yes,” answered Geordie dauntlessly. 
He would have faced the charge itselt for 
the sake of the blissful two bours it secured 
hiin. 

“Do you sing? Let me see — TI think 
you do,”” went on the Vicar, altering his 
programme. ‘Will you take the seoond in 


fous, it seema,"’ said Clara, with a toss of 
her head and « backward glance at the 
other iantern, diminished to a glow-worm 
light in the distance. 

“Ne, ‘Le rvui eat mort—vive le roi!’ Hise 
tory only repeats itself,’ said the Vicar, 
who was in high spirits, 

“Let us wait for thein!" exclaimed Clara 
impatiently, sanding still at the gate. 

“Ne, let us go on,” replied her husband. 
“Do as you would have n done by, my 


dear."’ 
The | r caine up presently, but 
not anti] Mr. and Mra. Wilmer had reached 


thesechool porch. Clara was cold and di 
but Estelle seemed quite unconscious 
capone in her triend, which was 

ng, and evena little ridiculous, as Clars 
began & feelat last. When a person will 
not see that he or she ia snubbed, the weap 
on is apt to recoil on the snubber. 

“She had a me dreadfully,” 
Mra. Wilmer to her husband, w 
what the local newspapers called ‘‘a most 
secoessful and eo evening”’’ was end- 
ed, “I did not think she would forget sc 
soon.”” 

“You have puzzled me dreadfully!" re. 
torted the Vicar. “I thought that was whal 
you wanted—that she should forget.’’ 

“Men never understand,"’ answered Clara 
growing red in the face. 

“Women are incomprehensible,’ simply 
repeunss John in return. 

This conversation took place in the Vicar's 
study, where he was sinoking a last pipe 
before retiring for the night, afler Clara 
and he had counted up the evening's receipts 
and settled accounts together. 

“Hallo!” exctaimed the Vicar suddenly. 
“The plot thickens! Listen to this!’’ 

He had opened the day's ry de- 
layed by a snow-sturm on the line, and 
brought in only too late to receive attention 
before the business of the evening was fin- 
ished. 

“The Woodford Mystery—Confesnion of 
the Murderer !"'read Mr. Wilmer. 

“The murderer !"’ echoed Clara breath- 
lessly, looking over his shoulder. 

“Yea, the murderer! Extraordinary—re- 
markable !"' commented John, as he read, 
“The General's own servant! Well,"’ as he 
dropped the newspaper upon his knee, and 
turned to look into his wife's face “this 
om matters—for you!"’ 

“Don't laugh!" cried Clara, absolutely 
trembling. “Oh, John, if it should come 
too late! 


“Yes,” said the Vicar, “that -vould be 


awkward, Another Knoch Arden sort of 
story! ‘Calypso se console,’ as Thackeray 
says. And,if Calypso can be consoled why, 


there is very little to be said about it! It is 
rather hard on the poor tellow out there, of 
course; but Ulysses may have consoled 
himself also—there isalways that possibility 
you know. The worst of it is that, if things 
do not go in this amicable way, you and I 
may blame ourselves for a good deal." 


“How could we tell 7?” remonstrated 
Clara. 
“Exactly. How could any one tell? The 


case seemed clear enough. Now that we 
can be wise after theevent however, it sectus 
to me that we quite forgot to give the ian 
common Enylish justico—the benefit of the 
doubt.”’ 

“T will go to Estelle,’ said Clara, rising. 
‘Give ine the paper. I wouder how she 
will bear it ?"’ 

“Don’t disturb her now,” suggested the 
Vicar; “it is late’’— looking at his watch. 
“She is dreaming by this thne. Let her 
dreamin until the morning.” 

But as Clara passed Extelle'’s door, a hand 
stole out and drew her in. 

“IT cannot sleep until I have told you,” 
said a voice tremulous with happiness, “At 





‘Come where my love lies dreaming?’ 
Miss Verney takes first,’’ added provoking | 


John ty 

“Hadn't I better just try it over first,” 
suggested Geurdic, “if Miss Verney will 
not mind?” 

“Yes; let us get dinner over first; there | 
will be a quarter of an hour to spare,"’ a+ 
sented the Vicar, amusedly consmous of 
Clara’s dismay, and careful not tw meet the 
inartial eye. | 

“You—you horrid match-inaker!” she | 
exclaimed savagely, catching him in the 
hall on her way to the nursery whilst the 
rehearsal was going on. 

“Don’t call bad names,” answered John. | 
“Curses, like chickens, go home to roost, 
remetmber.”’ 

The Vicar had taken matters into hisown 
hands, and when he did that, his wife knew 
by experience that he generally carried them 
through. | 

Clara kissed her nestled little one all | 
round and ran back tothe drawing rooin as 
quickly as she oould. 

The Vicar was in his study and Geordie 
was cloaking Estelle. He looked hatefully 
happy, and there was still that radiant 
sxmething in Estelle’s faee whieh Clara 
had never seen there before and which was 
alarmingly suggestive t» ber mind. 

It was a dark night. Only « narrow 

h from the Rectory to the sehool house 
been swept clear of snow. It was ve 
slippery withal, and the Vicar tacked b 
wife under his arin and led the way, lan- 
tern in hand, there being no metropolitan 
in that primitive Areadia. Geordie 
und hinsel? left to guide Eastelle’s foot 
steps, and in these most adventitious cir- 
cumstances he was ecstatic. Mrs. Wilmer 


was angry. 
“Fidelity indeed !’’ she cxclaimed seorn- 
faily, as she clung to her husband’s arm. 
along the precarious h, “I wonder if 
there is a thing left in the world?” 
**Men have died and worins have éaten 
them, but not for love,’ quoted her hus | 


band .- . 
T necd not have been anx- 


} 
| 


seutentions! 
“Bat Estelle! 





| John and I. 





first I thought I would keep it all toinyself 
entil—antll you had found it out; but I 
cannot wait any longer.” 

“Then it is too late!” thought Clara, 
with a sinking heart. “And, as John says, 


| it is our fault. 


“Pthought you should come to me and 
tell me first,’? went on Estelle, ‘because I 
knew—I felt that you had been against 
hiim."’ 

“I,” faltered Clara—“I?”’ 

What wasshe vo say? Allher traditions 
of faith and fidelity were rudely assailed ; 


| her idyl of # broken-hearted maiden “4 
’ 


disappointment, “like a wort in the bu 
feed on her damask cheek" was only # tic 
tion ; her fine china proved but common 


slay. 
Mrs. Wilmer was positively bLewildered 


| with these sudden changes and no doubt as 


tw where her syimpathics were really dueand 


| what was true and realin the whole cou- 


plication. 
There stood Estelle, beaming triurnphant- 


ily, waiting to be congratulated, no doubt. 


And how could ber wother'strieud conyrat- 
ulate her? 

“All the world will know now what I 
have always known," said Estelle, lifting 
her head proudly. “I was sure the day 
would oome.”’ 

Was that it? A great load) rolled off Clara 
Wilmer's heart. Estelle was true then,atter 
all! She forgot all about certain little plans 
and schemes of herown as she threw her 
arins round the girl, parting the rippling 
screen of chestuut hair which half veiled it 
to look int» her fwe. 

“I know—I know; we have just read it, 
And I ain so ylad—so thank- 
ful !’’ sobbed Ciara. 

Then the two woinen embraced again and 
eried and Jaughed toyether after thegusaze 
of the sex under excitement. 

“My darling, he isa hero; he is splendid! 
T am sogiad you will be happy at last !"’ 
whispered Clara, as she bade Estelle good 


an t. 
‘i: did not see how at that moment the 
light faded out of the face which had 


wo radiant a mewent before, Eastolle 
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fastened the door behind her and sent | The meonlight just shone in with suffici- 


down upon her knees by the bed, hiding 
her face in the white coveriet. 

She bad been so glad, sotriumphant.§ It | 
had been such adeep joy to know that he | 
wus vindicated, that he stood before the 
world spotless. 

She had had no thought but for him in 
that first exultation. 

Now it struck her like a blow that she had 
no partin this glad triuinph of his; she 
could only stand a whilst another was 
nearer to him in all which would once have 
been hers. 

As sbe knelt there she tried to tell herself 
that she wan satisfied now that the dark 
eloud had rolled away from his life—that 
she asked nothing’more than to know that it 
was clear before him, that he was happy. 
But her woinan’s heart cried out in ita lone- 
Jiness and deinanded something for itself— 
poor little huiman heart, that had straggled 
and suffered and loved so long, and bad set 
iteci{f a task so hich that it could only fall 
back now piteously abashed at its own 
weak ners ! 

The brief glow of triumph had faded 
out, and, ob, how cold and blank it all was 
again! She was nota heroine, only a lov- 
ing woman who loved still when her pride 
and her duty ought have taught her to 
love nv longer. 

(10 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Dead Ned. 


BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 








IFTY years ago, tho laws were not so 

thoroughly enforced as they are now 

upon the wild ranges of England called 
the Yorkshire Wolds, 

I farined there when I wasa young man, 
one hundred and sixty acres of land. 

I had occupied the farm about two years, 
rontling at the sametime a house inthe near- 
est Village, two miles away, for my wife and 
two children. 

Returning home rather later than usual 
one Satuaday night from our market-town, 
a distance of twelve miles, I was told by the 
man who came out to take my horse, that 
an accident had happened up at the farm 
that afternoon, 

“What is the matter, David ?"’ I asked. 

‘*Roger has run a fork into his foot,”” was 
the answer, 

Roger was one of the horses, It appeared, 
on further questioning, that one of the large 
stec! forks, used for staking in harvest-time 
had been carelessly laid upon tho stable- 
floor, and Royer, a farm-Lorse, had run its 
prongs into his foot. The man thought 
that it was a serious wound, 

“What have you done it?” was my next 
question. 

“Sent off for Coats."’ Coats was the vet- 
erinary surgeon for the district. 

“Has he come?” 

“No, sie; be had gone to Melby.’ 

Melby, I knew, was cizhteen miles across 
country from Coats’ home; and after that 
journey, he would not feel inclined, at 
eleven o'clock on a cold) winter night, to 
Btart again for another sixteen miles, 

Turning inv horse's head, I told David to 

yto bed, and T would ride upto the barn. 

“Shall | sit upfor your horse ?"" he asked, 
yawning, tired froma long day's exposure 
to oold and storin, 

“No; no one need wait for 
started olf. 

Fifleen minutes brought ine to the stable- 
door; but 1 paused to letmy heated mare 
drink froin the pond close by, and as T stood 
T catyht aimuartmur of human voices within 
the stable. 

Surprised, as not aman lived at the stand- 
ing, | tried the door. 

ie was fastened from the outside. I 
knocked, still holding my horse by her 
bridle, the thought coming across ny mnind 
that Coats must have come straight here, 
without waiting for any one to assist him, 
There was ne answer to my first summons; 
go T knocked and called again more loudly. 

“What d'yve want?’ demanded a gru(f 
voice from the inside. 

“Want? LL wantin, to be sure. What are 
you doings there, Eshouid like to know ? 
Open the door atonce 1" 

“Likely! wasyrunted back again,‘*when 
we are just warm and settled after a nasty, 
oold tramp.” 

Now Liknew who my uninvited guests 
were, 

Itus not every one who Knows, or knew, 
of the existence of a cass of tnendicants, 
fuimiiiariy termed amongst us “Wold Ran- 
gers,” a pest to the furmers, and a great 
dread to the inhabitants of outlying farms, 
They were constant pilferers; and = rarely 
would work, though often applying for it 
None of them was above poaching ; and 
most of thea: had been in prison some time 
or another. 

A tew professed to be hawkers of some 
sort; bul the majority begged from door to 
door. 

We hal no policeman nearer than ten 
miles, and his lace was almost as strange as 
the Shah's in our district. These lawless 
wanderers rarely travelled alone, but were 

nerally accompanied by a namerous fol- 

owing of women and children, a horse and 
eart or two, often a donkey,and two or three 


me;"’ and 1 


ac 
My visitors were in no particular hurry to 
comply with my reiterated demand for ad- 
mittance, and their loud sno.es were most 
irritating to hear from the outside. 

Again I vigorously pommelled the door 
with an ash ling that I carried in my 
hand, and loudly stormed at their obstinacy. 

_It was no use, a grow! was all the reply I 


os determined to be inside as they were 


4 


ent light to enable ine to see what a strange 
lon of bedfellows were grouped together 
ainong the straw; and the loose horse-box 
was at the end of the mable, right through 
the thick of them. 

I ordered them one and all to “turn out."’ 
A man who went by the nickname ot “Dead 
Ned,” lifted his fierce, shaggy face, and 
dared ine, in strong language, to attempt to 
disturb them. 

‘But my horse,"’ I reasoned—‘“] must see 
to him.” 

But reason was drowned in the opposition 
of a dozen hoarse voices. 

I was young then, and recklessof dunger; 
more #0 than I am now on the wrong side 
of sixty. Inocensed, I drew back from the 
open door, slipped the bridle over my 
thorough bred's neck,and struck her sharply 
across the flanks with the ash sapling. It 
was the work of an instant. 

She bounded into the stable-door; and no 
sooner were her hoofs heard on the thres- 
hold, than every creature inside leaped up, 
the startled nen, women, and children 
rushing out pell-mell. 

I lowt no tine in striking alight after their 
quick exit, to see after the wounded aniinal, 
leaving the one I had ridden to follow her 
» yn devices, which she did by going out- 
side again. The foot was in a serious state, 
and evidently painful. 

“Coats will never come to-night,” I 
thought, “and something must be done ;’’ 
and to foment tie swollen foot was the only 
thing that I could think of. 

1 went outside again, allowing the distur- 
bed women and children to return to their 
straw; but requesting Dead Ned and some 
of the others to help ine to heat some wa- 
ter. We drove three thick stakes into the 
bank, close beside the pond, and soon had a 
blazing fire. 

When the water was hot enough for our 
purpose, we carried itinto the stable, and 
fomented the wounded foot. The process 
eased the pain; and after half-an-hour's 
fomentation, 1 wrapped it upin cloths satu- 
rated with some healing oils which were 
kejt in the stable. 

One of the nen held the flickering candle 
stuck on the top of the lantern; whilst other 
eight or ten more were grouped around, 
watching the proceedings, and giving voca- 
sional assistance. 

As 1 was bandaging the foot, I caught a 
motion or sign, not intended for me to see. 
It was a signal from Dead Ned—who, I per- 
ceived to iny horror, held in his hand = the 
heavy iron lever that we had used to ham- 
mer the stakes into the ground—to another 
of his fraternity. 

Like a fash it came over me, how could I 
have been so reckless, so foolhardy, as to 
trust myself alone, and unarined amongst 
this rufflanly crew ? 

I grew hot and cold by turns as T remem- 
bered that I carried in my  breast-pocket 
over cight hundred dollars. 

It was a large sum,you think,fora farmer 
to have about him; bnt you see it was not 
mvyown. 

That year I held the office ot Income-tax 
Collector; and [ had taken the money with 
ine tomarket to pay to the governinent 
COLDIDISSIONe rs, 

I had made a mistake in the hour appoint- 
ed,and was too late, for they had finished and 
were gone; consequently, I) brought the 
money back, Intending to forward it on 
Monday. 

The occurrence had passed out of mind 
before reaching hoine; then David’s news 
completely put everything else out of iny 
head, until l caught that gleam af evil in 
Dead Ned's eye. 

It was not so muchthe physical harm I 
feared, as the idea that they would not be 
content with stunning or murdering me,but 
would rob the senseless body; and what 
would become of wife and children, if inmy 

ods and chattels were sold to repay the 
ost governinent taxes? 

Why, they would be turned out into the 
wild world homeless and unprotected. The 
bare thought made ime tremble. 

I must not letthem suspect that I had 
secu their signals. Ob! the agony of that 
moment. 

Making one venture for home, wife, and 
children, as well as life, 1 carelessly drop- 
ped the horse's foot, telling them, in a loud 
voice, to keep the candle still until I fetehed 
some tore string; and walked out of the 
stable as deliberately as I possibly could: 
Once out, I looked for the bay mare that 
had carried me up. 

She was leisurely nibbling some short 
grass afew yards from the door. 
Jess, good lass !"’ I cried, softly and very 
gently approaching her, as I knew that if 
she bolted, it was good-bye to life for me. 

Fortunately, she allowed me to catch her, 
and not a moment too soon, for ny unwel- 
come visitors had followed ine, anda glance 
at their low, villainous faces, as I dashed 
off, proved that they were full of rage at 
being thus baifled. 

The village church clock struck one as ! 
entered iny home in safety. 

I paid a second visit next morning at four 
to the wounded animal, but having my 
pocket-book at home this time, and going 
neither alone nor unharmed. The birds, 
however, had flown. 

If the ashes of the the stick-fire, and the 
bandages on the wounded horse, had not 
borne me witness, I should have been _ in- 
clined to fancy that last night's narrow es- 





‘Jess, } 


| Shall not now see till morning ?"’ 


| hold bim. 


cape was nothing more than a disturbing | 


dream,as bad attack of nig ‘itmare; but these 
evidence were there, and it had been real. 


Two years afterwards, I saw, in our | 


weekly paper, that Dead Ned and two of his 


companions had been transported for man- | 


slaughter in a midnight scuitie. 








to out, 1 went back a few paces, then 
open the door with my fout, 


. * 


| Women suicide mostly ga Sunday. 


Waiting. 





BY LINDA PERCIVAL. 





NOW ison the mountains, and lyin 

knee-ieep in the glen, and still with 
\ ) aerial fingers it comes tapping on my 
window-pane this Christmas E.ve, as we sit 
expecting Ernest. 

ut, as hour after hour passes by and 
brings no Ernest,the yearning gaze deepens 
in soul-lit eyes of Ethel lying at my feet 
and her hands, too earnest now for play, are 
tightly clasped together. 

“I know you will laugh at sme, auntic; 
but I am so nervous—yes, actually nervous, 
new as the sensation is. How I wish Ernest 
would come! This waiting is dreadful.” 

Not to be overcome by shadows, I «.Tect 
composure if I have it not. 

“Ethel nervous—that’s a new idea indeed! 
A broken-down engine, a block of snow on 
the line, causing adelay of afew hours— 
that is all. 

“Little one, never fear, your sailor-boy 
cannot be very long now. 

“But, if he should, my Etbel’’—and, in 
spite of me, asad intonation runs through 
my voice—“has it ever occurred to you how 
inuch of our life istaken up with waiting. 
Such has been my experience nearly all 
my life.”’ 

“IT have often wondered about your life, 
suntie—you cannot think how muoh. Why 
have you never married, such a charming, 
lovable woman as you are? Don’t you 
think, now, you might tell little me just a 
bit?” 

And, nestling closer to me, while the fire- 
light,glows upon her face and turns to rip- 
plin gold the glory of her hair, she wiles 
me into the maze of my past life’s haunting 
memories. 

“Until I was your age, Ethel, the days, as 
I resollect them, were a linked chain of 
brightness. 

“But about that time a change caine over 
our prospects and, worse still, my father’s 
temperainent. 

‘*He chafed and grew irritable at the in- 
evitable consequences of our narrow in- 
come. 

“And, though I doubt if ever fully sound- 
ed the depths of my mother’s richly-culti- 
vated intellect he adored her for her beauty, 
and seemed to derive from it an added sting 
to the degradation of our fallen fortunes. 

“Gradually our mother's health declined. 
I saw her fading day by day, and knew that 
the deepest grief that human heart can feel 
must soon be mine. 4 

‘But still I would not recognize it, shut- 
ting my eyes to the fatal truth forever. The 
end caine soon; the storms were passe,the 
night was atan end—behold her Sabbath 
morning. 

“And for us dark days grew darker still. 
Writs were =. and money searce. My 
futher, moody and despondent, sat shiver- 
ing by the seanty embers in the grate, 
weighed down by heaviness of spirit, wait- 
ing for the death that should enrich him. 
Then came a time when everything was 
sold, and our home nargewed to a poor lodg- 
ing in a squalid street. 

“But my pupils had by this time increased 
and the first thing I did was to send May to 
sehool, her to conspicious beauty showing 
in the dingy neighborhood like asnowy dove 
trooping with crows. 

“Sitting alone one winter evening, think- 
ing and striving hard to put away the 
thought that in all this world there could be 
no girl more desolate than I, a friend, or an 
acquaintance rather, of my father’s en- 
tered with a message from him. Money was 
at once needed, and money I must get. 

“I trudged forth in the snow—it was just 
such a night as this—to the address given 
me, and inquired for Mr. Ebworth. He was 
engaged, and I waited. Presently he came 


“Yes; and as ifit were but esterday 
do I remember the startied look ot admira. 
tion with which he first beheld my sister, 
Cannot you guess the resi, Ethel ? 7 

“His growing constraint, resisted but too 
apparent—May’s interest deepening at each 
succeeding visit, her kindling blushes when 
they met. 

“At last, as forgetful almost of them as 
they of me, 1 one night opened the 
an poured out my soul in “Susan's 
Story.” 
‘*But Mabel came among us, and her face was fair te 


What wonder was it, mother, that he thought no 
more of me r** 

When I had finished, I found that he 

rushed from the room, and May lay sobbing 

on the sofa. 

“Comforting her as best I could, I went 
inte tne garden in search of him, and on 
the rustic bench where we had stent 80 
many happy hour#I found him, his head 
bowed low upon his hands, enduring, I 
fully believe, the keenest anguish his life 
had ever known. 

“Fortifying myself for the task, with par. 
doning hand ance his shoulder I endeavor. 
ed to convince him that it was all a mistake 
—a mistake on my part as well as d 
that he must marry May. 

“Just before they were married ny father 
died, and in less than a week after the fun. 
eral a lawyer’s letter was put into ny hand, 
announcing that I was possessor o f the 
fortunes the waiting for which bad ruined 
all his life. 

“And then, in spite of wealth greater than 
ever J imagined would fall to my share, 
began 


‘*The seoond life 
That wearied hearts must live*’ 
—which lasted till you came, little one."’ 
My hand keeps dallying with her golden 
curls—while I have her with ine life holds 
some brightness still. 
But hark! Starting to her feet, agony 
excruciating on every feature, she cries, 
with gasping sobs— 


“He's killed—he’s killed! Oh, my darl- 
ing!” 
Throwing open the door, the sad convico- 


tion that it is so forces itself upon my mind, 
and the confused movement of many feet, 
their heavy tread as if bearing a burtben, 
hushed whisperings, pausing to listen to 
the doctor’s entreaties, all tell the heart 
rendering tale of a railway accident. 

And as the mournful procession enters the 
hall where he was wont to herald in life’s 
brightest phases, the conviction forces itself 
upon me that, just as twenty years ago, I 
had, with my own hand, to thrust aside the 
cup of love and happiness and bear my 
cross in life alone, so now is my darling 
Ethel—his Ethel—called upon wo sacrifice 
her brightest hopes, and bear, as best she 
may, a grief that will last her life. 

Like one in a dream I listen to the doo 
tor’s low-voiced sympathy—listen in vain 
for the slenderest thread of hope. In a few 
hours at most Ernest's spirit will have 
tlown from its crushed and bleeding tene- 
nent. 

Stillness in the room—Ethel kneeling be- 
side him, and, in spite of her terrible de 
spair, whispering words of love and tender- 
ness, leading, by the pathway of prayer, his 
fainting soul to heaven. 

* * # 


Very tair Ethel looks, kneeling by her 
sailor-lover’s toinb. 

Golden curls are straying not about her 
pale young face, but, rolled in massive 
coils, conceal their beauty beneath the 
heavy crape—a suffering Beatrice, a sorrow- 
ful Madonna, but never again the joyous, 
happy child of scarce a month ago. 

Rising from the grave where her daily 
offering of fresh flowers is made, she clasps 


* 7 * 


in, and, taking a chair near ine, dazzled me f both ny hands, and says, earnest purpose 


with the light in his wondrous eyes—how 
like to yours, Ethel !—uas he said, cheerily— 

* ¢Now then, tell me all about it.’ 

“The bitterness of my errang soon lost its 
sting, alinost changed to sweetness; and ere 
half-an-hour had passed I rose to leave, my 
mission accomplished, ny father saved. 

“A few days later Mr. Ebworth called, 
ostensibly on business; but what need is 
there to tell the old, old story? He came 
and came again, brightening all my life. But 
though my love for him was inexhaustible 
as the spring that feeds a mountain lake, I 
was not altogether blind to the fact that he 
wanted stability of purpose, a firmer recti- 
tude of principle, and that, aware of this de- 
ficiency, he looked to me to remedy it. This 
was reversing positions, and threatening 
the rift within the lute that sooner or later 





was bound to bring forth diseord.”’ 

“Yes, [think so, auntie. Tin very glad | 
you didn’t have him. He wasn't nice at | 
all.”’ 

“He isan angel, Ethel!” 

“I feel very much as if I hated him, I | 
know.” 

**You love him very dearly." 

“I! Do I hnow him? It can’t be Ernest. | 
Bah! low absurd—he must have been a | 
baby!’ 

“But is there no one else you love beside 
this renegade young gentleinan, whom we | 


*No one but papa.” 

And, while the word is on her lips, her 
lover lives in her heart, and she thinks ot all « 
the long drear night ere her eves shall be- ! 

“Weill, May was sent for the wedding. | 
There had been some kind of arrangement 
made, and things looked brighter. 

“We had moved into a pretty house,small 
but a wonderful improvement on the old 
lodgi.gs, witha garden front and back. 
May caine, and, in the evening, as usual, | 


lee ,Ebworth.” 


ad 


| devoutly, and exclaiming -> 
| us!’ hurriedly descended the cliff tail fo 


visible in every quivering feavure— 7 
“Teach me your life’s long lesson, auntie, 
to ‘suffer, and still be strong.’ ”’ 
en 


A Lion ScarepD INTO 18s Wits.—Child- 
like simplicity and deinonstrative piety are 
still characteristics of the Russian moujik, 
despite all the efforts of Nihilist propagan- 
dists to convert him into a eynical un 
liever. According to a Moscow paper, & 
sensational dramahas recently been per 
formed in the chief theatre of the ancient 
Muscovite capital, the crowing ‘situation’ 
of the piece being a combat in a rocky ee 
between a lion and an Arab chief. The lion 
scrambles up a steep ascent and isabout 
spring from its summit upen bis foe when 
the man brings him down with awell-ait 
shot. The part of the lion had been su* 
tained most successfully by a trained gya 


| nast until about a fortnight ago, when 
artist suddenly fell ill,and the management 


was coinpelled to intrust his role to an active 
super, who uudertook it at a few hours’ 
notice. When the time arrived for his 
but he bounded on the stage with adinirable 
vigor, and scuttled upthe“practicable’ cl! 
in irreproachable style. But when the A 
chief discharged his musket the lion, utter 
ly thrown oft his guard by the report, 
erect on his hinder paws, himself 
‘Heaven 


inost, aimed the jubilant shouts of the 
ence. 
——$$<— 2 
A Boston artist discovered an ancien’ 
moss-grown, vine-clad stone mill in gee 


| and sat down to sketch it, much to bis © 


delight, as well as that of the owner. 
night fell, he had his sketeh half done, 

the next morning he returned to finish 7) 
Masnatuns the owns wad vinon, sorapPing 
place b bbing up n 

off the moss an giving the stones s fine ; 
of whitewash. 
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CHANCE. 





BY OWEN MEREDITH. 





The issue of the life to be 

We weave with colorsali our ouwa, 
Armd in the flelds of destiny 

Wereap as we have sown. 


We do not what we ought, 
What we ought not, we do, 
And jean upon the thought 
That chance wIll bring us through, 
I A NB 


The False Friend. 


BY R. J. DE CORDOVA, 





out her young liie, and she was nine- 

teen years of age, known sorrow or 
grief. Bred up with tenderness by an in- 
dulgent parent, her time had ever pamed 
calunly and happily, as the cofrse of a 
sparkling streamlet in the sunshine of per- 
petual Spring would seein to do. 

She had never experienced sorrow, for she 
had nothing to regret; nor uneasiness— 
ves she had though, for herself betrothment 
did sometimes make her feel rather sad; 
and wonder, for it was a strange kind of 
proceeding and highly one 

Not that it was not a good thing to marry 
or rather to promise to marry herself to 
Charies Rightford, Charles being a very 

ood, honorable young man, and inoreover, 
teen nue, and well to doin the world. He 
was considered a very eligible husband by 
ayreat inany persons ; but was uneasy at 
her betrothal because she had never seen 
ber betrothed. There she was, positively 
engaged to him and expecting to marry 
hint next May a year, and bad never yet 
seen him, (since they were both infants at 
least,) or talked to hitn, or judged of his 
character, except * ineans of the very 
pretty and loving letters which Charles 
used to write to her from India. 

The two young people had been be- 
trothed in a very singular manner. Nina's 
father, who had been a merchantin Florida 
before the war, had contracted a strong 
friendship for his partner, old John Right- 
ford, a man with a wooden-leg, but one of 
the best-hearted fellows that ever lived, 
notwithstanding this ligneous inconven- 
lence. And so, when Mr. Elhinghamn was 
dying, he made John promise (and John 
was glad enough of it, inind you,) that he 
would use all his influence to bring about a 
inarriage between his son, then two years 
of age, and Nina, then an infant in his 
aris. Old John and his son settled in In- 
dia soon alter his partner’s death. 

Ninas mother, who regarded this last 
wish of her husband as asacred inheritance, 
did allin her power When Nina grew up, 
which she did in Philadelphia, to carry out 
the project, and old) John, to the hour of 
his death, ulways urged the step on his 
only son. The mutual pledges were given, 
and Charles (named after his grandtather) 
in India and Nina in Philadelphia, were 
duly promised to each other for man and 
Wile, All this may appear very extraordi- 
nary and very improper; bat that is not 
mIny business—I toll you the facts—make 
the most of then. 

About this tiie Tom Elmore, a very 
handsome youny fellow, and a friend of 
Charles, came on from India. 

Nina's mother welcomed him with great 
affabilitv—asking a thousand 
about Charles, which quite embarrassed 
Toin,and made him regard Mrs. Ething- 
hain as prosy, a quality which most matrons 
of Mrs. Elhinghain'’s aye are liable to be ac- 
cused ot. 

She however, gave a warm invitation to 
Tom, which he was not slow to accept. For 
In two orthree days, Toin again imade his 
appearance in Chestnut street, and came 
again next day with a piece of music, and 
again, on the day following, with a rare 
study on which Nina might exercise her 
pencil—and, in short, after a time he was 
there every day, Sabbaths not excepted. 

And there was no reason to prohibit his 
coming. 


\ INA ELHINGHAM had never through- 


questions | 








him, nor with bis general conduct since his 
ghee dy Philadelphia. 

“it Is strange,’’ he said occasio 
“that Charles does not write.” - 

“Very,” Nina replied. “Can he be ill?” 

“Searcely, or I should have heard of it. 
Do you know if any one has made inischief 
between you ?”’ 

“Surely not,” said Nina. 

“Perhaps,” said Tom, and after sto ping 
abruptly, he continued, “‘perhaps Charles 
has his eyes on an Indian beauty."’ 

The color mounted to Nina's brow as he 
said this, for she felt with all the sensitive- 
ness of woman the inference of indiffer- 
ence which the remark conveyed, and 
when he followed this up by indirectly 
arousing his own passion, he almost be- 
came repugnant to her. 

The next morning Nina rose late, for she 
felt unwell, and having taken breakfast in 
her room, went down to the parlor and 
found Ton there. She did not guess what 
he had coine for, because she did not know 
anything of the signs which belong to 
these occasions. But] do. When you see 
a pate, sitting alone in a room, care- 
fully dressed, not lounging so as to put 
creases into his waistooat, which would Jook 
untidy, but sitting studiedly upright, with 
a pale face—except on the cheek, where 
excitement places little spots of crimson— 
and when you moreover observe this youn 
geutioman twiddling his gloves about, an 
troubled with nervous twitchings of his up- 
per lip, you may be sure that he is about to 
**propose,’’ and nothing less. Nina, how- 
ever, u8 J have suid, knew nothing of ail this. 

She spoke coldly to Tom as she entered 
the room and seated herself on a couch at 
the other end. But when Tom came and 
sat by her, and took her hand in his and 
spoke to her so kindly and so affectionately, 
Nina turned deadly pale and trembled in 
every limb, and then with the eloquence 
that truth gives, he poured out his love 
for her, 

Nina, however remained perfectly ai- 
lent while Tom spoke, but at length she 
raised her face, to put an end to his ad- 
dresses, when her eye enoountered the 
form of her mother and aunt, who had en- 
tered the room unobserved by its excited 
occupants, and had heard the greater pert 
of Tom's very unexpected proposal. 

When Nina looked up, her mother had 
in some ineasure recovered her surprise. 
and had turned to leave the room—as she 
did so, however, the pale, trembling girl, 
who, but a moment before, seemed about 
to sink under her emotion, rose at once to 
self-command, immediately she felt that 
she must depend for aid upon herself alone, 
She lelt her seat upon the sofa, and standing 
inidway between Elmore and the door, 
called to her mother—and her voice was as 
firm then as ever it had becn—as round 
and as full and.as noble as woman's voice 
could be. 

“Mother, ‘she said. “Stop, I pray you— 
aunt, do not go—this is a scene that will 

lease you, for 1c cannot fail to be too cruel 
or usall. You have heard, you could not 
choose but hear, what Mr. Thomas El] more, 
Charles Rightford's friend, has said to me 
but now. Hear then my answer: 

“You are a man whose powerful will and 
cultivated mind should place you far above 
this inost dishonest action. 

“What can I, a poor weak girl, tell you 
that can in any wise cause Truth to teach 
your mind how tou! a spot this act has 
painted on your fame. Trusted by your 
friend, you would betray him; trusted by 
me, you would sink me to shaine and sor- 
row, by inaking me the partner of your 
crime. 

“You ean go forth into the world, and by 
fresh sin blot out the revoliection of this 
mean, miserable trick; but I, a woman, 
with a woman's mnodesty, can do ho worse 
and still remain a woman, for honor is the 
boundary of virtue—and you would have 
me barter mine for love—your love! No, 
no, it cannot be love which is thus based. 
Love ennobles and retines—exalts, lifts up 
above th» common follies of an age, and 
does not stoop to add fresh sins to its full 


' catalogue for after times to wonder at.” 


His manners were unexceptiona- | 


ble; he was very attentive to Mrs. Elbing- | 


hain, and to her daughter—perhaps a little 
nore so to Ninathan her mother, but never 
mind—there was no harm in that, I sup- 
xe. And how weil he played the piano. 
le was not one of your ephemeral musi- 
cians, who know how to real a piece of 
music at Sight, and pass their ee in 
struinining bad polkas and 
quadriiles, but who have no more know!l- 
edge of how a couiposer's 
should be interpreted than the area railing 
He was very Sitferent. was Torin. When 


execrable 


| 
' 
inspiration | 
' 
| 
| 


he played a piece of inusic, there was no | 


necessity tu ask any question about it, for 
there was the composer talking to you 
froin Toin's keys as plainly, 1f you had a 
seul to understand thein, as you might 
hear your tailor wien he presents his hor- 
rible “little bill.” Tom could play, he 
could, I tell you. 


While Nina thus spoke, Tom looked up 
into her face with a strange and singular 
expression, until at Jast he sunk upon his 
knees before her and kept looking in her 
face silentiv but fixedly, like one in a 
trance—thut is, only so far as perfect still- 
ness might give hiin that appearance—for 
in his face there was a look of light and tri- 
umph Which it was startling to look upon. 
But Nina heeded not. ; 

“You know,” she said, “you know that I 
do not love Charles Rightford. You know 


| 4 could not, for you have proved that love 
| ean be born only of esteem, and I have | 


never seen him. Yet, I know that he is 
not unworthy, and having once pledged my 
word to him, I ain his eternally, so long as 
he is worthy, unless by his own tree re- 


, lease. 


The end of this was, they fell in Jove with | 


euch other, 
offering tomarry her, never entered Nina’s 
mind, use she felt confident that his 
high sense of honor would never permit 
hin to viviate the confidence which 
Charles had placed m his integrity when 
he gave him so flattering an introduction to 
her, and because she did not believe that 
Tom could think so lightly of ber as to sup- 
pose that she would break her plighted 
word to Charles, uniess he voluntarily re- 
jeased her. She therefore had no fear, be- 
Cause she thought no wrong. 

At length Foun beyan to speak more 
freely of his absent friend. He did not do 
So at first directiv, but in insinuations 
which corresponded neither with the 
Prestige which his icatures bespoke ior 





The idea, however, of Tom’s | 


’ 


| faee, Wiaeiher his betrothed preiers 


“But you thought I loved you. You per- 
haps tried to make me love you"’—and her 
lip quivered as she spoke—“but if you still 
hold that dreain banish it as madness, and 
renounce the hope. What may have been 
yesterday is gone; for esteem is Incoinpati- 

le with contempt, and you have made this 
displace that by your most shameful eon- 
duct."’ 

And yet Tom did not look down—and, 
oh met what an expression on lis face! 
There seemed naught but joy and love and 
purest triainph upon every feature. 

“(0, then,’ said Nina; “go from me now 
and jor aye. a till 
you, and passion has brought with it sorrow 
that till now was ever a stranger to my 
heart. Go from me and tell Charles Right- 





| sity. 


—still bis—his as mach as ever—still, and 
as surely the samme Nina Elbingham as you 
are— 

“Charles Rightford!’’ said her lover, 
speaking for the first time, as he sprung to 
his feet and showed her portrait and the 
locket with the dark hair In, which she had 
sent him, and twenty other tokens beside. 
“Your Charles Rightford, Nina, dearest; 
here to prove the falsehood of all those who 
dared to speak lightly of the world’s best 
ornament. I sent for your aunt, intending 
— shesbould be present at this interviow 
and—"’ 

But Nina could hear no more—with one 
loud sereain she sunk into his arms and 
fainted. 

And, my gracious, what a piece of work 
there was. What, with suecilinnauien and 
crying, burnt feathers and congratulations, 
there never was such a scene any where, 

That Charles acted wrongly and with de- 
ception he could not deny, but a frank oon- 
fession, and a few airs on the piano set him 
all to rights very soon, and he was mar- 
ried in the following month. 

It was not much more than a year after- 
ward that little Nina Rightford was born. 

But to this day Mrs. Elhingham prides 
herself on the sagacity with which she dis- 
covered in the somlisant Tom Elmore a 
strong resemblance to old Rightford. 

ar 

PARCELS IN THE Post OFFice.—The 
parcels are marvelous. We find not only 
every conceivable article which can be 
found in a pawnbroker’s or a furnishing 
shop, but birds, beasts, reptiles, fish, in- 
sects, and mollusks. A short time ago a 
wasp'’s nest was among the temporary 
treasures of the department. Shortly be- 
fore a lizard and a slow-worm insuMiclently 
directed ) found their way to the same office. 
They had been packed in the same box, 
and when opened over night appeared to 
be living in peace and amity. 16 follow- 
ing morning it was reported, asa remarka- 
ble phenomenon, that one of the creatures 
had vanished from the closed box; on ex- 
ainination it appeared that the lizard had, 
indeed, gone from sight, and that the slow- 


wortn was enorinously swollen in his di- | 


gestive parts. On one occasion a nuimber 
of torn letters were forwarded to the de- 
partinent from a letter-box into which a 
mouse had been thrown by some playful 
spirit. Itturned out that the mouse had 
left all of the letters untouched except 
those which contained postage stainps: but 
its sense of smell had guided it to all thoao 
with stainps in them, and it had bitten 
through the covers and eaten away at the 
adhesive guin on the backs of the stainps. 
Sometiines a slice of paste or of old plum 
pudding is found in a letter; why such a 
thing should be sent at all is a puzzle, till a 
close examination shows that it contains 
money hidden in it with a view to eseaping 
the reyistration fee. For the same reason 
inoney is often concealed in newspapers. 
It frequently happens that unaddressed 
letters, when opened, are found to contain 
checks, sometimes toa very large amount. 
These it is, of course, easy to return 
through the banker to their owners, But 
with the best will in the world, the depart- 
ment is left with a mass or articles of every 
conceivable kind on its hands, which at 
intervals of three months are sold by auc- 
tion. Among these are empty, unaddress- 
ed purses, which are constantly found in 
letter-boxes, put there by thieves who have 
transferred the contents to their own pock- 
ets. House keys are also frogquently found 
in the sane places, dropped into them by 
tenants who have left their nouses without 
paying the landlord his rent. 
1owever, they politely attach a label to the 
key, with the naine and address of the 


| eould be made in 


Sometimes, 


landlord, thus signifving to him that he | 
inay look out for another and more solvent | 


occupier. From the old name of the Dead 
Letter Office a popular belief arose that all 
inquirics as to persons dead or ~~ - or 
as to soldiers or sailors who have not be 


| whether the tread is yolden = or 


Scientific and Useful. 


2 eee 





“Foops” ror INFants.—The New York 
State M Soriety condeinns the use of 
the so-called “foods"’ for infants. These 
foods are sold in large quantities, although 
nothing is known of their composition, or 
whether they are not worse than useless. 

PREVENTING FRAY D.—A curious appli-a- 
tion of electricity is described in a French 
paper. It consists in a device to prevent 
inilitary conscripts practicing fraud as to 
their stature by bending their knees. When 
the youth stands erect ayainst the measur- 
ing post, the hind parts of the knees ring; 
the ringing ceases when there is the least 
bending. The sliding bar which furnishes 
the ineasure has also a contact, which is 
pressed by the head, whereby athird elec- 
tric bell is affected. For a correct mensure- 
ment, the three bells should ring simultan- 
eously. This system is now employed in 
the Spanish army. 

GASLIGHT AND Eyestont.—An offictal 
report has been published in Germany con- 
taining iaformation frow adarge number of 
ph lens concerning the influence of as- 
light on the eyes. This information goes to 
show, on the whole, that no damaying re- 
sults follow a moderate use of gaa, if the 
direct action of the yellow flame on the eye 
is prevented. For this purpose, screens or 
shades are employed, very grave objection 
however, attaching to the use of zine or leac 
shades, most of the ovila affecting the eve 
being traceable to thein; their use, it is sald, 
inevitably tends to blinduess or inflamnation, 
and other harmful effects. The milky-white 
giass shade is the best. 

Lire PResenvers. — Tho compulsory 
provision of life proservers on steamersand 
their manitest utility, suggest to a corres. 
pondent of The Scientific American the pro- 
priety of a law compel:ing factory owners 
to provide at each window a cheap and suffi- 
cient fire escape, in addition to the appli- 
ances and stairways now required. One 
that would always be ready, easily under- 
stood, and usable by any person of or- 
dinary intelligence, even under excitement, 
the following manner: 
Toastaple firmnly driven in the wall im- 
mediately over each window attach a rope 
or cord, say three-eighths of an inch in size, 
and long enough to reach neariv or quite to 
the ground. This cord should be well 
inade and pliable, and might bo knotted at 
intervals of about fiftebu inches, The cord 
should then be rolled into a voil or ball,and 
tied in place by a smalt cord or strap, ready 
| ata moment's notice to be united and the 
end thrown out of the window. Men, and 
even women, could descend it with little 
difficulty, and the stroner and cooler-head- 
ed could tie the rope about the bodies of 
the weaker, and quickly lower thein w the 
hel pers below. 


Farm 


and arden. 
"THe PEN.—Paral ysis of the 


hind-quar- 
ters in pigs is sometimes caused by intlain- 
mation dene consequent effusion upon the 
animal inarrow, causing pressure and loss 
of nerve power, Sensution and power of 
motion may often be restored by the appli- 
cation of « mild irritant to the loins, Tur- 
pentine or athin paste of mustard rubbed 
upon the loins over the spine agggetes 4 
leads toacure. Itis broughton by colds 
and dainp quarters,o exposure to cold 
rains, and is inore frequent in) young pigs 
than old ones, A chill will suimetiines pro- 
duce it suddenly. 
THE ‘“70LDEN TREAD."’—We have heard 











a good deal about the golden tread of the 
en but we tmnustremetiber that it de- 
pends altogether whore it treads as to 


otherwise, 


| Of course on light land under the plow the 


en | 


heard of by their friends, should be tnade | 


there. 
—_——_— - 

To HusBanps.—Always complain of be- 
ing tired and retnember that nobody else 
getstired. Your wife should have every- 
thing in readiness for you, but you should 
not do anything for her. When your wite 
usks for money, give her a nickel; ask her 
what she wants with it, and when she tells 
you, ask herif she can’t do 
Then go down town and spend ten times 
the amount Jor cigars, forthey are a neces- 
Go down town of an evening, stand 
around on the street corner and talk politics; 


| it’s nore interesting than to stay hore with 


vour family. Charge your wife not to gus- 
sip. but you can spin all the yarns you 
wish. Have your wife get up and itnake 
fires, but don't get up yourself till the rest 
of the family are cating breakfast, as you 
might catch cold. Wear old clothes and 
make yourseif as untidy as possible until 
our wile’s health fails, then it would be 
Deut for you to fix up some, for in all proba- 
bility you will want another when she is 
gone. Have a smile for everybody you 
meet, but get a frown on betore you go 
hoine. M.S. 
A 
A Ratris aA Botrie.—A female rat had 


| the misfortune to be caught alive in a trap 


I knew no passion till I knew | 


a tow days ago, and the day tollowing her 
eapture she presented her captor with five 
staal pledges. One of these escaped and 
ran into a bottle from whieh it eould not 
get out, owing to the stnoothness of its pris- 
on walls. There it was found, and the old 


| rat and bottled young one were placed t- 


| gether in a cage. 


tord, if you can dare again to look upon his | 


ove to 
honor, happiness before honest pride. Tell 


, bi bow you Jouud aud how you leave ime 


Since that time the tmo- 
ther has fed her offspring by dropping bits 
of food down the neck of the bottle and 
quenched its thirst by sticking inw the 
same orifice her tail dripping with water 
frum the pay provided tor own use, 


tread of the sheep is beneficial in conselidat- 
ing the land, neither is it so heavy as tw 
poach it; the even distribution of manure, 


| too, by sheep is a well-known advantage, 


without it. | 


But it is the close cropping of the sheep on 
new! y-laid pene ws § or upon the best 
ineadows, which does so much harm. Good 
mstures on which oxen are fed, are injured 
ty sheep, which reject the coarsest Brusses 
and pick out the finest. 


COVERED AKD Exrostp. — Two acres 
manured with barn-vard inanure, which 
had been expmed to the weather, vielded 


564 bushels of potatoes, while the other two 
acres manured with covered manure, yicid- 
ed 913 bushes or 451 bushes inore thuan tho 


other. The increased elect of the covered 
inanure did not cease with the first year. 
The next year both plots wero sown with 
wheat, and froin tho two acres dressed with 
the barn-yard manure ninety bushels of 


wheat were harvested, while froin the two 
acres dressed with the oovered manure, one 
hundred and etyht bushels of whoat were 
obtained. These facts slow the jimportance 
of protecting the barn tmanure truia the 
weather. 

SUGAR FOR Bers.—in the winter season 
and sometimes at other peri ais it is atvis- 
able todeed bees. The ivliowing is suid to 
be a good method for preparing 


Biives 


for feeding bees: To four quarts of 
white sugar add one quart of boring 
water: beat overa brisk tire, stirrine il 


the tine until it boils about five iwinmutes. 
Remove from the fire and set the disi i a 
basin of cold water, and stir uli 

it gets white and creainiy. Now pour on 
pilates and let the sugar cool, Tf itdues nt 
crystallize by stirring, there is Wo tine 
water in it and you will have to put it ba k 
on the stove and boil for a few tiinutes 
again. When you have got vour cakes of 
eoolhard candy, pul them vn the frais 

| OVer the bees, 


briskly 
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CLUBS. 
WEDGES GED FON c cc ccccvecccsceccccccssce 


Three copies one year.... 50 
Four copies ome year... oo... ccc cc cc ccc eeeceeeeees 60 
POPS SED GEER ccc cccscccesoceseescccscccvcens 8% 
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S27” An extra copy free toa person getting upaclub 


of fiveor more. Additions may be made to clubs at | 


any Ume during theyea at the ame rate. Any inenm- 
ber of a club can secure any one of the Diamante I’re- 
miume by remitting Une Dollar extra. 


New ubecriptions cau commence at any time dur- | 


ing the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


meets with unqualified praise, as we ex- 
pected and it deserves, froin all who have 
seen it. Itoertainly should give satisfaction 





for it isemphatically the BEST, HAN DSOMEST | 
and MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER OF- | 
FERED. The illustration in our last nuin- | 


ber is calculated to mislead, as its appear- 
ance alongside of the original is quite disap- 
pointing. 
tion was one-fifth tho size of the Photo- 
Oleograph ; it was really one-cighth size 
only. 

Just think of it, dear reader—a $24 Photo- 
Oleograph and Tue Post one year for $2 
In estimating the value of this superb pic- 
ture, don’t compare it in your mind with 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
to you, emphatically, such a work of art as 
this was never before offered asa Premium 
Gift by any publishers in the world. 

We mean every word we say about it; we 
guarantee tt to be all we claim for tt; we 
guarantce that you cannot buy it for $2 
anywhere ; and as evidence of the truth of 
our statements, we want it distinct/y under- 
stood that any who 
for Tus Post one year and the premium 
“Presenting the Bride," Uf dissatisfied with 


the premium may return vt to us and we will 


subscriber 


eancel his subscription and return his money 


promptly. Is Nor Tuts * A SQUARE OF- | 
FER?" 
ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT | 


“PRESENTING THE BRIDE" ISONLY | 


OFFERED TO THOSE WHO SEND US 


$2 AND FIVE THREE-CENT STAMPS | 


DIRECT BEFORE JANUARY 31, 1882, 
FOR ASUBSCRIPTION ONE YEAR. 

Club subscribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premium. 


Address 
THE SATURDAY Evening Poser. 


726 Sansom St., Philadel phia. 





Change of Address. 
Bubsecribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postofiice as well as their 
present address, 





How to Kemit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a registered 
better, at our risk. 


is required to register letters when requested, Fail- 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- | 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 


, e 





Te Corresp 


In every case send as your full name and address 
If the information desired 1s | 


if you wish an answer. 


not of general interest, so that we can answer in the | 


paper, send postal card or tamp for reply by mall. 
Address all letters to 
TME SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
726 Sansom SJ., Phila., Pa. 
ATURDAY EVENING. JAN. 85. 1941. 
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We said last week, the illustra- | 


sends | 


When | 


Every postmaster in the country | 


CRITICISM. 


There are many unpleasant things in this | 


world, but one of the hardest to bear is 
criticiam. We are so closely surrounded by 
our fellow-beings that we cannot help touch- 
ing them on all sides. Each feels his neigh- 
bor’s influence, and on that very account 
cannot escape his share of the criticism. 
Poets, artists, sculptors, and even every- 
day people, bear on the tablets of their se- 
cret heartasome little line which cuts too 
deep to be erased. 

Perfection among mortals is a thing un- 
known; and if we would but stop and 
think over our own faults when tempted to 
criticise those of others, we would often 
check words which only tend to irritate 
and many times convert into an enemy one 
whose friendship we prize too highly to 
lose, 

A true gentleman or lady shrinks from 
expressing his or her opinion regarding 
those occupying adjoining corners to their 
little world. Number One's character may 
look as dwarfed and blurred in the sight of 
Number Two asthat of Number Two in 
the sight of Number One, yet he may not 
| care to tell him of it. 

He who can rise above petty criticism 
sufficiently to accept it in a kindly spirit, 
profiting by the good it contains, and reject- 
ing the bad, is greater than the ruler of a 
kingdom. It is far easier to pull down than 
to build up. 

Any man can take a hammer and break a 
statue in pieces, or with a stroke of a brush 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
! 
} 


| 
| 


destroy a beautiful painting; but it is not 
every man who can model the first, or 
paint the latter. Why, then, persist in 


criticizing others for what it is impossible 
for us to do ourselves? An ambitious per- 
son is to be commended rather than cen- 
It is only when he makes other peo- 

of the 
that he 


sured. 
ple’s little deficiencies the rounds 
ladder by which he would rise, 
should be blamed. 

Let us, then, strive to look closely at our 
own lives, and Jess,at the lives of others. 
Let us strive to mould our own hearts. Let 
charity for our fellow-beings expand and 
| deepen, and, depend upon. it, little 
faults which mar our neighbor’s character 
will vanish like the wavelet on the shore 
that is caught back by the one following, 
leaving a spotless surface, uninjured by the 
mark of man. 

- re a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


those 





A CuristTiaAN ARMY has been formed in 
Chicago, like the Salvation Army in Eng- 
land, with a general in command, captains 
for exhorters, ‘‘knee drills’ instead of prayer 
| meetings, ‘‘skirmishes’’ by small parties in 
saloons, and ‘‘battles’’ in a public hall. 

SomE interesting and curious statistics 
have recently been published in England, 
showing the extent of mental aberration in 
the various professions of that country. 
Only the extraordinarily small number of 
twelve cases of permanent insanity were re- 
ported among the 136,143 authors, journal- 
| iste, reporters and literary people, male and 
| female, of the kingdom. 

Broxson Avcort’s latest instruction for 
| his wsthetic disciples is that the purest food 
is fruit, and that, if animal food is eaten at 
| at all, it is best in the mild form of oysters 
and eggs. ‘‘Beautiful diet, beautiful form!’’ 
he exclaims. ‘‘All pure poets have = ab- 
stained almost entirely from animal food. 
Every animal-feeder is sometimes a tyrant. 
If one would abate that fate, he must omit 
it entirely, but by a gradual process.”’ 


| 
| = 


Tue whole length of navigation in the 
| Suez canal is eighty-eight geographical 
| miles. Of this distance sixty-miles are ac- 
| tual canal formed by cuttings, fourteen 
miles are made by dredging through lakes, 
/ and eight miles required no work, the na- 
tural depth being equal to that of the canal. 
The entire cost, including harbors, was 
about $100,000,000. It is regarded as mak- 
ing asaving of thirty-six days on the voyage 
from Western Europe to the East Indies. 
CONCERNING earthquakes, Anaxagoras, 
the Rhodian, held that earthquakes are no- 
thing but a sort of cosmic flatulence—winds 


“twhich have strayed into caverns, where 


they can not find an outlet. Aristotle as- 
cribes them to vapors generated by the in- 
filtration of water throughthe fissures of a 
rocky sca-botiom; and Pliny, to the pressure 





is offered by 8t. 
Earthquakes, he suggests, may be caused by | 


of air confined in deep caves, and reacting 
against the collapse of superincumbent rock- 
strata. But the most ingenious explanation 
Thomas, of Aquinas. 


the struggles of defunct misbelievers trying 


(by a simultaneous stampede, perhaps) to 








| Wall street ‘‘corner’’ stones, will 


escape from the pit of torment. 

ALEXANDRA, Princess of Wales, has set 
in England one excellent fashion. She has 
made so public a display of her attachment 
to her young sons and daughters that it has 
become the mode for the fashionable Brit- 
ish matron similarly to express her affec- 
tions. Small boys and girls have, it is 
stated, completely eclipsed toy-terriers and 
pugs as the pets paraded by ladies in Vic- 
torias and on foot in Hyde Park at the 
height of the season. 

A cuius of ‘Unfortunate Lovers’’ has 
been formed in the town of Herne, Eng., 
and already fourteen members are enrolled. 
An elderly bachelor, who has met with re- 
peated rebuffs, has been elected chairman, 
and, the organization having been thus hap- 
pily effected, the particular kind of misery 
implied in the club name will hereafter 
know where to go for company. It may be 
noted, in passing, that those ‘‘unfortunate 
lovers’’ whose woes date from the success- 
ful termination of their suits need notapply. 

PresiDENT ARTHUR is both a good shot 
and a good fisherman, and follows ex-Presi- 
dent Ilayes in that respect, who hunted all 
over the Sandusky marshes when a boy, 
and kept at it until he reached the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Hayes once joined the cod and 
mackerel fleet of the New Foundland 
Banks, and spent a season in that tempes- 
tuously dangerous occupation. Washing- 
ton was one of the best sportsmen of the 
day, and raced horses, like General Jack- 
son, and shot every description of bird and 
beast in Virginia. 


THE increase in the number of whales is 
becoming noteworthy. Frequently we hear 
of the huge monsters getting in the path 
way of sailing vessels, and breaking pro- 
pellers or paddle wheels, For all this coal 
oil is responsible. It is so much easier to 
sink a well thanto fit out a whaler that 
sperm-oil has been replaced by kerosene. 
It is so much less expensive to make springs 
in shops than to harpoon whales that steel 
and celluloid have t ken the place of whale- 
bone long ago in vmbrellas and corsets. 
Meanwhile the sportive whales go on re- 
plenishing the seas until their numbers are 
becoming formidable. 


WueEn Jules Ferry was in office in France 
he thought of a plan to lessen the proba- 
bility of panics in case of fires in public 
buildings, by educating the rising genera- 
tion above the panic point, so to speak. He 
thought, in a word, that it would be advis- 
able to organize fire drills in the senior 
classes of lyceums and colleges. This idea 
was applied by the rector of a Paris ly- 
ceum soon after the burning of the Nice 
Opera House, and a drill was maintained 
with considerable success during the sum- 
mer. Had M. Ferry remained in office, it 
is possible that instruction of this particular 
character would have been extended to all 
the Btate schools. 

Dr. Jacony gives us the appalling infor- 
mation that whenever any member of the 
human family becomes illustrious, that fam- 
ily pays for it by rapid degeneracy and ulti- 
mate extinction. This isa reversal of the 
Darwinian theory of the ‘survival of the 
fittest,’’ and, according to Dr. Jacoby, hu- 
manity hereafter will not be the prosperity 
of the powerful, the rich, the intelligent, 
the energetic, ete., but the coming galaxy 
of poets, statesmen, philosophers, inventors, 
railroad kings, insurance presidents, and 
be the 
sons of peasants, renters, and clod-hoppers. 


The future, says the Journal of Chemistry, | 


belongs to physical mediocrity. Some peo- 
ple will venture to think this encouraging. 

In Europe the clergymen do not oppose 
cremation as strongly as formerly. The 
Protestant clergy in Gotha and in Munich, 
the Archbishop of Paris, and the Bishop of 


| Manchester have declared in favor of it. 


The Roman Catholic priesthood in Italy 
does not oppose it. The Copenhagen Cre. 
mation Society, which consists of 2,000 


ment for permission to erect and operate g 


a fl 


members, recently applied to the govern. 


crematory in one of the suburban cemeter- 
ies; the application was strongly approved 
by the Board of Health. Bodies recently 
exhumed in Danish burial grounds were 
found after thirty years to be yet in the 
first stage of decay. 

CIRCUMSTANCES Occuring in the settle- 
ment of a late county clerk, impel a Michi- 
gan paper to remark: “‘It is a little queer 
that when a man dies the delicate regard 
and excessive modesty of his bosom friends 
immediately cease. Men who could not 
brook the idea of troubling him with a set- 
tlement, or annoying him with the presen- 
tatioa of a very smal] bill, while he was 
living, have no hesitancy or trepidation in 
parading a long invoice of years of indebt- 
edness against the estate for the contempla- 
tion of the widow. Why, it is even a light 
matter to cast reproach on the reputation 
and fair name of the dead.” 

Wuen you rise in the morning form the 
resolution to make the day a happy one to 
a tellow creature. It ie easily done—e left- 
off garment to the man who needs it; a kind 
word to the sorrowful; an encouraging ex- 
pression to the striving, trifles light as air— 
will do at least for the twenty-four hours. 
And if you are young, depend upon it, it 
will tell when you are old; and if you are 
old, rest assured it will send you happily 
and gently down the stream of time to eter- 
nity. By the most simple arithmetical] sum, 
look at the result. If you send one person 
away happily through the day, that is 365 
in the course of a year. And suppose you 
live forty years only after you commence 
that course of medicine, you have made 
14,600 persons happy—for a time at least. 

THE extent of the manufacture of ‘‘pure 
olive oil’’ from cotton-seed is indicated by 
export, statistics from New Orleans. Of 
6,000,000 gallons shipped thence during 
1879-80, 88 per cent. was sent to the Medi- 
terranean and French ports, and one-half 
of this amount to Italy. This is more than 
the entire olive oil production of France, 
and one-fifth that of Italy itself. As the 
United States re-imports only one-tenth this 
amount of olive oil, it is evident that not 
only the people of this country, but the ex- 
perienced epicures of Europe as well, 
make their salads with the product of the 
cotton-seed. Some oil also goes West, where 
it probably figures as olive oil, without the 
intervention of a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic; but at least two-thirds of the entire pro- 
duct of the country (15,000,000 gallons) is 
exported to Europe. 


Tne English journals, in discussing the 
question of domestic poisons, suggest as a 
protection or remedy a law prohibiting the 
use of arsenic in the manufacture of any 
and all fabrics for domestic purposes—that 
is, in all those processes which leave the 
arsenicin the finished goods. It appears 
that the trade interests involved in this prac- 
tice have been subjected to scientific inves- 
tigation, and the alleged advantages in the 
employment of arsenic for wall papers, etc., 
are shown to be for the most part imagin- 
ary. Among the paper-stainers the use of 
arsenic pigments is being abandoned, and 
in other industries also they are much Jess 
resorted to than formerly. But, notwith- 
standing this and the well-known fact that 
two or three grains of the article will destroy 
lite, the production of arsenic in England 
last year was nearly 5,000 tons. 

Few persons are aware of the variations 
that each day take place in their height 
These changes are not uniform—that is to 
say, the range of variation is greater in 
some persons than it is in others, and while 
on the average it is not far from half an 
| inch, there are those whose height in 24 
| hours varies more thanan inch. As might 
be supposed,a man is tallest in the morning, 
while the contraction in height is at its ex- 
treme at bed-time, The cause for this dif- 
ference is very simple. During the night 
there is little direct pressure on the joints oF 
| vertebrae, that go to make up the spinal 

column. In consequence of this, thes? 
gradually expand their limits, raising oF 
"extending the body with them. But when 
the body is placed in an upright position ® 
| pressure is instantly put upon the 
under which they begin to contract, and ia 
so doing the; let down the body. 
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BENEATH THE SEA. 





BY M. B.A. 





My love was tall, and my love was benny, 
Ais arm was strong, and his heart was ileal, 
His eyes were so blue, and his smile was sunny— 
My darling, my hero, that loved me well. 


He came to me in the summer's glory, 
When the sun shone warm on the new-mown hay ; 
He whispered softly the old, old story— 
There was heaven tor me in his eyes that day. 
Uh | summer days, pase not so quickly, 
Oh, golden hours, fly less swiftly by, 
For Autuma’s cbill robe lurks close behind thee, 
And the Autuma will part my love and 1. 
I stand on the beach, where his good ship lies waiting, 
And the Autumn winds lash the white waves high, 
Lamile for his sake, ‘tho my heart is breaking— 
My hero, my lover, good-bye |! goud-bye | 
Oh, cruet green waves, I hate you, I hate you ! 
Oh, moon, I hate you, that saw bim die ! 
Ihite you, all nature, that smile so blithely, 
While I, in my passionate agony, cry. 
Ob, mermaids under the white sea-foam, 
Did you welcome my love to your coral bowers? 
Did you kiss the pale lips that were mine alone 
Did you twine in his bright hair the dark sea-flow- 
ers? 
Break, heart, break, for thy master lies sleeping, 
Cradled In death ‘neath the treacherous sea: 
Break, heart, break. for I'm weary of weeping, 
And naught but to die is left for me, 
I 


The Winstanley Ghost. 


BY EDWARD ARNOLD. 





——_— 








WOULD have given life itself to have 

heard her in the last hour of it confess 

me dear to i, of have ey kiss 
trom those perfect lips, as ing, 
sressed on mine. But when I had half! 
Pinted at iny madness, half-looked it, she 
had shrunk from me; and snatching her 
hand from the clasp in which I gee, it, 
had said to me very decidedly: ‘No, 
Gerald. If you would not have me re- 
inember how very distant our cousinship 
is, never dare — of this to me , ye 
And I never had, being in my love for her 
very much of a coward; but the eager hun- 
ger was always there. 

I well remember the summer, when her 
father’s invitation to visit the old Devon 
manor-house being given and accepred, 
Erna and I lived Bye Rane t —— under 
the same grey roof, and I gathe strength 
in drinking in the light that laughed caine 
from her eyes, and strolled with her in the 
woods or floated with oar and sail amid the 
dreain-like loveliness of the streain. 

She had the kindest, tenderest, 
temper all the time, that inine was still but 
the ghost of a life, but as I gradu- 
ally &) something more nearly resemblin 
my old self, Erna began to change too, an 
was presently alinost the same strange pro- 
voking girl 1 had known in the days when 
I iaid my heart at her feet only to be tram- 
pice on. I would not repeat the folly; to 
” scorned once by any lips, however, 
lovely, was enough. 

We were alone in the garden one morn- 
ing, and I was thinking this, and at the 
Kaine tiine how rare was the beauty of her 
fuce, when she looked up and our eyes met. 
She did not blush, or turn from the glance 
that I was bending on her, but only smiled 
mockingly—a smile that od next mo- 
ment into a laugh, as wickedly provokin 
as herself. I was turning away, hurt, 
scarcely knew why, when she stopped me 
with an imperious bidding. 

“Gerald,” she said, “if you care to come 
with me to the Winstanley room, I am just 
in the humor for telling you its legend. 

“Winstanley’s ghost been seen at least 
once in every generation of Heathcotts 
since the time of his master, Geoffrey 
Heathoott, You laugh at ine,” she ocon- 
tinued, a flash of defiance in her great e 
“but I tell you I do believe in bia—te his 
haunting the house where his death was the 
cause of his master’s.” 

I looked at her, uncertain as to how 
much of her speech was jest, how much 
earnest, puzzled to know whether she put 
faith in the family ghost, or not. “You 
would not dare sleep in the room they call 
Winstanley’s?”” I questioned. “Are you 
s superstitious, Erna, as to say that se- 
riously ?” 

Erna darted at me her most indignant 
glance, by way of acknowledgment of my 
question. “Are you so great a hero your- 
self, Gerald, that you would care to sloep in 
it?” she asked. 

“You fo ” T said, lightly, “that I bave 
not seen this chamber of horrors yet.”’ 

“See it now, then," she flashed out. 
“Come with me, and tell me if you would 
— to have it for your own while you stay 

She ran off before I could answer; and I 
followed slowly to the house, and found 
her, after some minutes search, returning 
from the housekeeper'’s private sanctuim. 

Now,” she said, holding up a key that left 
deep stains of rust on her dainty fingers— 
“now for the haunted room!” 

I followed her to it. It was in one of 
the extremne corners of the building. A 
strange, gloomy place, scantily furnished in - 
the fashion of at least a century before, and 
having in one nook an antique bed, dating 
beck, perhaps, to the time ot Anne or | 
reorge I. I found myself looking at this 
with an uncomfortable teeling that perha 
the ghostly steward, after his nightly wal 
through the old house, might lie down in it 
oon ines in erence to his grave. 

Erna,” I asked of the girl beside me, “do 
you Say that mortals have quite given up 
ome 8s this room?” 

“My grandfather once or twice slept 


“He must have been a bra man— 
of the Cavalier race he ane Sena eee 


“In the so terri 
hed oy erible a ghost, then, to 


Fe ~ a Heathcott,"’ she said, seri- 
ously. “ now you will laugh at me, 
Gerald, and perhaps the thney te a siliy 
one, but I never come here without feelin; 
that every word of the story they tell o 
the room must be true. Out of it, I am 
= a ~~ about my ghoet.’’ 

“I'll bear the story before I laug 
you,”’ I answered. nd dies 

o- = = her story thus: 

; rey Heathoott, one of the moat faith- 
ful and foolish adherents to the King, left 
England in despair soon after the terrible 
30tn of January, 1649; but returned next 
year to follow the fortunes of Prince Charles 
from Stirling to the fatal field of Worcester. 
He escaped with his life, and after shifting 
for many months from one place of con- 
cealment to another, ventu back, some- 
time in 1653, to Devon and Heathoott Manor, 
and lived there, undisturbed by the Pro- 
tector’s governinent, until, unhappily for 
himself, he became implicated in an abor- 
tive scheme for a rising in the West. 

He was seized, effected the same night a 
daring escape, and fled, with a party of 
sronsides in fierce pursuit, to Heathoott 
House. The search that the Parliamentar- 
ians conducted there was at first without 
result; but General Harrison, their sa 
commander, was not a man to be easily 
balked. He had the old steward of the 
fainily brought before him, and threatened 
him with instant death unless he would be- 
tray his master's hidin lace. The old 
inan, still ing his hentennen, was 
dragged to the chamber that had ever since 
been known by his name, and there a 

rty of musketeers wore told off to fire on 

im. Harrison had, however, secretly 

iven orders we load with wder. 

he volley killed Winstanley none the leas; 
his frail ld of life was nut to be thus 
rudely played with, When the soldiers 
lifted the old man from where he had fal- 
len, they found him dead. The legend fur- 
ther says that his master had taken refuge 
in a hi lng place contrived in Elizabeth's 
time by his grandfather—a sinall cell that, 
unhappily for him, by an oversight of the 
architect, could only be opened from with- 
out, and so made a prisoner of anyone who 
was hidden there.”’ 

“So that,’’ I said, “if the old steward 
were really his naster’s only confidant, the 
ad prisoner would in the present case 

ve been buried alive, and his bones be 
still here.” 

Erna did not answer; she drew closer to 
me, and looked round her with a shudder. 
“Come away,’ she said, catching at my 
arm. ‘I feel as though if I stayed here 
longer the air would choke ine.”’ 

The telling of this made ine determine to 
sleep in the room, for I was no believe 
in S onte, But however, it happened tho’ 
I ale there afterwards, the first night 
was the most restiess. There was a sicken- 
ing atmosphere of death and decay about 
the place ; and I tossed in my bed restless- 
ly from side to side, and gasped as if the 
air I] oY would choke me. At last I 

ot up, and dragying one of the heavy an- 
Sque obairs belies the nearer of the’ two 
old casements, flung it wide open to the 





June night, and sat there smoking. The 
two narcotics—night-air and tobacco— 
soothed me to sleep at last; and I woke | 
soine hours afterwards, w carry down to 
breakfast a violent cold. 

Erna was in the garden, as her absence 
from the breakfast room assured me. As _ 
for Mr. Heathcott, I doubtif he had seen | 
the sun rise once in the last ten years, un- | 
less from the windows of his -room. | | 
stole softly out into the open air, and down 
the tangled alleys of the old garden. I 
knew the corner that she would seek. 

I stole on her softly, and the next mo- 
ment had caught herin my arms, and my 
lips for a moment brushed her cheek. 

She started from me—red as the roses she 
was gathering. “Mr. Osborne,’’ she said, 
‘show dare you!”’ 

Then her eyes sought nine with an eager 
interest asshe gently disengaged herself. 
“Oh, Gerald,” she cried “have you seen 
him?” 

“Who? The Winstanley of the legend?”’ 
I questioned, laughing at her. “No, Erna; 
the ghost’s as civil and unobtrusive a 
ghost as one could desire, and doesn’t seein 
even inclined to haunt -mny drearns."’ 

* o am o * * } 
I reinember, as if that dead year had | 
been yesterday, how shy she was of me all | 
that day, and how when we parted in the | 
evening her hand rather touched mine than 
clas it, and she bade me the coldest of 
‘“Good-nights."”” We met the next mornin 

at the breakfast table, and I laughed as 

— her eyes fixed on ine for a moment 

an 


wit r, questioning gaze. ‘No, | 
Erna,” I said, ‘not yet.” 
“Not yet,” i could have answered also on 

| 


the third morning of ny broken slumbers 
in that low-browed, shadowy room, 

I had a dream on the fourth night of my 
imprisonmentin that room that chilled me 
to an 6-fit of terror, and from which I | 
woke shivering, anc with a wild cry foro 
ing itself from me in the greatness of m 
fear. I had dreamed of being alone wit 
one long dead, and that the thing had 
touched me; and when I woke, trembling 
and with the cold dew of my terror upon 
me, I was not in the room where I Pad 
fallen asleep, but in that to which, as it had 
seemed to ine in wy dream, the dead had 
led ine. 

I went down as haggard asaman might 
be whom such dreams had haunted, and 


paced the terrace before the old house, 
thinking feverishly of them. 
Erna risen as early asthe sun, and 





here, orso I have beard,” she answered. 


but little later than myself; and stealing | 


softly on me, her voice breathed softly in 
my ear, while I stood there lost in gloomy 
musings and unconscious of her coming. 

I started, and turned almost fiercely. 
“E " I eaid, by way of excuse and ex- 
pl for my abru “I took you 
or the moment for a continuation of my 
dreams.”’ 

“Your dreams, Gerald!” Her face flush- 
ed, her voice grew r. “There are no 
dreams in Winstanley s room. Tell me— 
what have you seen ?"’ 

But I was in no mood at the moment for 
explanation, and I turned away without 
answering ber question or satisfying her 
curiositv. 


Early that afternoon, when the glory of 
the June day was at its brightest, we took 
our way through the dim and dusty pas- 
sages of the uninhabited part of the old 
house, and, after awhile, stood silent and 
side by side in the room to which, if I 
might credit my dream, no earthly guide 

led ine. 

It was a dim old chamber, darker and 
smaller than that called after the tradi- 
tionary Winstanley, and in a far more hope- 
less state of disrepair. Once it had been 
an oratory, and the “)~ and beautifully- 
shapen window had blazed with colored 

lass, and from the carven woodwork of 

e walls there had looked down the taces 
of the twelve Aposties; but the glass was 
long since gone, and the A postles presented 
now but a succession of indistinctly out- 
lined lineaments, falling 7 into 
more irreparable decay. went from one 
blurred mask to the other, vainly seekin 
to ize that before which, as It seein 
to me th my dream, my ghostly guide had 

used for a moment, and pointing to i 

vanished from my sight. I stopped 
at last at one which, centuries betore, 1 
in all probability imaged forth the tace of 
Peter, and considering it attentively, left 
some dim uncertainty of a recognition 
=e upon me. “Erna,’’ 1 said, “it was 
th ” 

We searched long for the secret that Erna 
persisted in believing lay hidden behind 
that bit of carven wood. The June day 
wore slowly out, aflernoon was oy om | 
into evening, but still, though the sun san 
in the west, and the shadowy twilight he- 

to lend an added dimness to the chain- 
er, those sinall white fingers sg el 
tiently every line of carving in the grim 
old panel and the grimmer face that frown- 
ed above it, and the bright eyes watched 
tirelessly for some clue as to where might 
lurk the spring that it was Erna’s wild 
fancy lay somewhere hidden for her to 
ress. 

At last, tired of ny turns aiding in and 
laughing at this wild quest, I menaced 
Erna that, unless she yielded to my often- 
repeated entreaty and abandoned it, I 
would leave her to seek for secret springs 
and hidden crypts alone. Then I turned 
towards the door, us if tw carry out iny 
threat. 

She fled past me, rapid as a legendary 
fay, and placing one hand upon the lock, 
with the other waved ine back. ‘Gerald,"’ 


she said, half laughing, and yet with a) 


Strange, sweet coaxing in her voice, “I 
want you Ww promise that as long as I choose 
to seek in this room for the secret I think 
it will give up tw us, you will not leave 
me.”’ 

I had not meant to speak tw her of my 
love. What was there in her words that 
they should thrill some subtle nerve within 
me, and send strange passion burning 
through my veins? took her hand in 
mine—her slight girl’s hand—and my eyes 
sought hers with a wild desire to read my 
destiny in them. “Erna,” 1 said, “loo 
up.”’ 

She bent her head still lower. I could 
see only the crimsoned check, and the 
golden head that drooped above it. 

“You said once that if I ever dared to 
speak to you of love again, it would force 


| you to remember that we were scarcely 


even cousins. I dare it now; I will be 
something more than a cousin & you, or 
we shall part. Erna, I say now, and more 
boldly than a year ago—I love you.” 

Still no answer, and the cheek flushed 
more and more, and the golden head 
drooped lower. . 

“I love you, Erna,’’ I repeated, trying 


| vainly to make her lift her face ty mine. 


in her silence and her blush 
I drew her gently w me, 


Somethin 


emboldened ine. 


| and—and 


“The ghosts have given youto me, Erna,” 
1 said, releasing her—as she rather shrank 
from me, blushing, and hid her glowin 
face against the carven wall from, which 
the stony-visaged saints frowned grimly 
down on our betrothal kiss. 

And I stretched out iy hand and laid it 
lightly on hers, as it rested on a dark and 
mouldered thing, in which there yet lurked 
indistinct suggestions of the treachery of 
Judas. 


tightening my clasp, there carné next in- 


stant a frigbtened cry frovan Erna; then a) 


rush into our faces of cold air, as with a 
grating and sullen sound, the wall gave 
way aninch ortwo. And then, the wet 
refusing to act, closed heavily in, an 
left us standing there, looking wildly into 
each other's faces, alone with our wilder 
thoughts, and with the coming of the night. 


We buried the bones that were found in | 
‘that ghastly hiding-place, when a way was 


at last broken into it, in the old vault of 
tne Heathootts; and in the church beyond 


Erna stood with me next summer at the | 


altar-rails, and ex with me the 
vows that made us man and-wife. But 
when the time of roses came again, and a 
oung life was born into our new home, 

away frow the Devon hills, her vow of 








| the better for his hurt. 


| He remembered the soft touch o 


I felt the warm, soft hand tremble | 
under mine, and strugylo to escape ine, and | 


obedience waa, for the first time, broken. 
She insisted, in opposition to my wish, on 
naining oar first-born Geoffrey. 

And so Geoffrey, the stout cavalier of 
Marston and Worcester fights sleeps his 
last sleep in the calin woods yo 
wind the clear waters of the Dart; to 
the old manor-house, whose vanes rise glit- 
tering above those wouds, come sometimes 
mother and child. And then, while the 
hot June sunlight pours through unglazed 
casement and shuttere|d wall, and floods 
with its golden glory the place in which 
our ancestor's bones were found, Geoffrey, 
bis young namesake, rs fearfully into 
that narrow crypt, and listens while, with 
his inother’s hand clasped in his, the story 
— that ancestor perished there is re- 
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At The Mill. 


BY ELIZABETH O’HAR4. 








the factory and sat upon a stone step 
in the stone-vard to eat her dinner. 

t had been her custom to sit in the 
midst of the other girls, the merriest of 
them all, at this time, but now she wanted 
to eat herself. 

One Sarah Rawdon seemed to hold an 
arguinent with another Sarah Rawdon in 
this wise; The first wasthe old Sarah she 
had known for nineteen years—her mo- 
ther’s obedient daughter, the good Sunday 
School scholar, the steady, sensible little 
Sarah, to whom duty was before every- 
thing else. That Surab talked in this way: 

“Tam ong ed to Charles Arthur. I ain 
very fond of him. Ll ought to be; he is so 

~xd, #0 fond of ine. We have been prom- 
fred in marriage along while. I have been 
xo sorry for him since he met with that ac- 
cident, through which my mother and I 
nursed him. 

‘*Now that he has the engineer's place in 
the factory, we need wait no longer. I 
ought to be very glad—I am glad, P nina 
not work in the till after that. I shall 
keep his house for him. Everybody re- 
aspects him, everybody likes him; I shall 
be proud of him. What is this strange, 
wicked fevling at ny heart? What does it 
mean?" 

The other Sarah—a new Sarah—seemed 
to say this: 

“IT engaged myself to Charles Arthur be- 
fore I knew inv own mind. I never reall 
loved him; he is very much older than r. 
he has a jealous disposition. The pity I 
feel for his hurt does not keep me from 
knowing that it disfigures him. I have 
inet the nan [ love—I cannot help loving 
him. [know I shall be miserable if I do 
not. I won't stick to my engagement; I 
will break it. I love Ben Barton, and he 
loves me," 

Which was the 
girl did not know. 

Meanwhile, at the window of his rooin, 
the engineer sut mwoodily, Lis face dark with 
trouble, 

Ile ought to have been happy, it seemed. 
When, three years before, he had lost a 
good position through what was called 
“carelessness,’’ he had never hoped to get 
another so good. He had lamed himself 
for life, and had been haunted for a long 
while by deep remorse, 

Something had happened that had ab- 
sorbed his whole attention, and he had for- 
gotten his engine, and the result was a 
terrible one. 

He hud retrieved his character, however, 
He had a good position again. He was 
about to be married to the prettiest girl he 
know, and there were many who thought 
him «a very enviable fellow. 

On the contrary, he was very wretched, 
for he had just made sure that Sarah cared 
more for Ben Barton than she did for hit, 
and he was furious with jealousy. 

Where was she? Talking to Ben Bar- 
ton, perhaps; and at this thought, he 
could have killed the young fellow. 

Before his accident he could have dared 
to run down inte the yard and look for 
her, catch a kiss, and be back again; but it 
would take too long now. 

His mind went back to the day when he 
had forgotten his engine in the wrath be 
felt for a fancied insult. 

“What a fool I was!" he muttered, 
“What a coufsunded fool! But I've paid 
for it. I used to be the strongest fellow I 
knew, if I was not the handsomest. How 
can | expect a girl t> like me now?” 

Then a memory caine to him. 

Once she had told him she loved bim all 
She ineant it, oo; 
but she had not seen this ben Barton when 
she said it. 

But his heart was softening ver 


AN DINNER-TIME Sarah came out of 


real Sarah? The poor 





much. 

Sarah's 
fingers on his brow when he was ill—ler 
cooing Voice, 

“she can’t be a false thing,” he said, and 
| he left his window and went to the other 
side of the room, and peeped through a 
| break in the boards. Thence he could see 
| the court-yard and stone steps, and there 
| sat Sarah alone, eating her dinner; waiting 
| tor him, perhaps. All that was tender tn 
the ian thrilled within hinn now. 

“Sarah,’’ he said, softiv smiling unseen 
upon her. He whistled, but the sound did 
not reach her. ‘Little Sally,’ he repeated, 
“T aina jealous beast. I've frightened you, 
Why shouldn't vou hive a dance now and 

then, child? he shouldn't you know 
| you are pretty? could beat myself!’ 

“Lots of steamon,” suid «a workinan, 

ing by the engine-room. ‘But I sup- 
| pose the fellow knows what he’s about.”’ 
| I searcely think the fellow did at this mo- 
| ment; for he had just seen Ben Barton run 
, down the steps, aud come beblind 
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very softly and touch heron the cheek with 
a straw he held in his band. 
She started, and turned, and laughed. 





| 


“Was she waiting for him?" asked the | 


engineer, his face darkening again,—‘was 
e waiting for hin?” 
rah hwi lauzined, but her face grew 
ave aguin—zrave, but very sweet. 
It came to her that this new emotion was, 
perhaps, a fleeting passion; that the long, 
old-Aime home tenderness was all Arthur's, 


and she listened ty what Ben Barton said 
very quietly. 
“I've been looking for you, Sarah,"’ he 


“T have sometuing L want to tell you 
I ean't rest until you know it. I like vou 
somuch | want vou to like me. I -want 
you to be wiv wife, ny dear, Will you?” 

Sarah's heart give one great leap. Then, 
to her pov, she felt that HM was true to its 
love, after all. The words came to her, 
“On, Tdodike vou, Mr. Barton, very much, 
butenlvasafriend. TT am enwawed to be 
married, and of course, To eould not like 
anvene ee in anv other way.” 

The blood rushed tote the young 
face. 

“] can't say you have acted much like an 
engaged girl,’’ he said. 

“Well, perhaps I've been wrong,’ said 
Sarah, wuldilv, feeling the reproach a just 
one; “buat LT thought evervone knew. tis 
Charles Arthur. We are to be inarried 
vory soon now. We've been engaged ever 
fines | Was sixteen. 
Inv.” 

“That's no reason you should marry him 
if von iike me, best,” said Ben; ‘and, 
really, | can’t see, since it is Charles’ Ar- 
thur, why you shouldn't; he is about the 
last person LT should faney a girl could 
like.’ 

“You see,” said Sarah, * people ean't tell 
about that." And she had searcely ever 
felt s> lovingly to her betrothed husband 
betore 

Latthe he 
throuwh the erevies 

rowing critoson with wrath; all 
rut the sicht he siw. Tle eould 
What Sarah said, and the attitude of 
youns tnan was very lover-like, 

The enzine was throbbing like a mad 
thing, like hisown heart. A shrewd little 
boy, with all a little boy sobserving power, 
pause batthe door, fouling that something 
Was Wror. 


an Ss 


knew it, as he watehed her 
in the boards, his face 
forgotten 
not hear 
the 


“There'll be a burst up,’ he said. Then 
he called, “Mister! Mister!’ and at last 
wentin and pulled lian by the eoat. But 


the enyineer was an entneer no lonwer— 
only a jealous lover. 
upon, be turned and wave the boy a kick, 
Meanwhile Ben liad arisen. 
“Well, Din not one to Stamdin another 
fellow’s wav,” lo said. ‘Cioud-bwe, Sarah: 


I shanmt see you again very soon, DL stp 


pose, amd Pve biked you a good deal Will 
you Jet me have one kiss—just one, you 
Know, to sav iis over?” 


* PT think there can be mo hart in that,’’ 
and Sarah. 
Ciertos 
Myr ald PURSE Dea Latnaee Lob ose 
“Pouarigit! PHesoot her!” he yelled. 

And then--what was it--the noise, the 
beating pulse, that shook the building ? He 
turned—a memory of that) past scone of 
horror and destruction cushing over hit, 

“Ayam! ago! agai! lie slirieked, and 
flew Lo bis enone. 

It was too tate. 

Wiat bad happened?) Sarah did) not 
Know. Bowlidered, saakeuo, horritied, sic 
stood amongst fallen boamis and) burning 
boards, and found lrersell unhurt. 

Ben beld ber tight. Nemhier were in- 
jure dl, Dut at there fect, cust there, as it 
secj§mied, through the brokem wall, lay a 
deal iuian, torn, mutilated, terrible to see, 
Witthilat look of horror trozen on his face, 
bul sac knew tim. 

The engineer was the only man killed 
by tuat explosion, though others escaped 
only as it seemed by auiiracte, At the in- 
quest the boy whe lad called hitw gave lis 
evidence. 

“Tstw somothing was goin’ to burst, and 
Leaited fin, but be was looking through a 
Crach l looked too—he was watching an- 
oiner ftetlow kiss Sarah. DT suppose that 
made hun so angry he didn’t care what 
burst. 

It was the week after Charles Arthur's 
funeral that Ben Barton miet Sarah Rawdon 
noir bec Laher’s louse, aud went upto her 
ane bela out bios tand. 

Sarah did not take it. She turned away. 

“Teould not toueh your hand,’ she said, 
“Thate you! Never, never speak to me 
asuin! Oh, inv Charley! my Charley!" 
eo --—rt—~‘“=S 


has a kindly influ- 
ence when rizchtiv used. What an inealteu- 
lable portion of dowmmestic strife and = dissen- 
won inight have been prevented ; how often 
the quarrel, whieh, by mutual agyrava- 
tion, has perhaps terminated in bloodshed, 
buve been clfeeked on LS) Commencement 
by a welltined and judicious silence ; 
those persous only woo have experienced 
it are aware of the beneticiul etfects of that 
forbearanee whiel to the 
threat, the malicious sneer, or the unjustly 
finputed calpability, shall answer never a 
word And (bere are not wanting Instances 
where tie reputation, the tortane, the lay 
piness, nay, the life of «a fellow-creature 
might be preserved by a charitable silence, 


Arthoar’s eve was at the crevice 
* that kiss, 


a 


SILENCE. —Stlence 


Ing circumstances, or by refusing to unite 

m the defamatorv allegation. In silence, 

tov, there is safety always, M. D. 
—>-  c  _— 

RuyY™Mes for the season! A little heat that 
can tbe beat, the window open wide; a lit 
te breeze, a itttie snecze, and you're the 
doctor’s pride. Seventeen dollars and 


_ bwenty-live conts for wen visits. i 


jie is very tond of 


Furious to be spied | 
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BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





blue torget-ine-nots in her lovely 
braids, aid then turned her eyes t- 
wards the young girl inthe window—eyes 


\l ARGUERITE finished wreathing the 
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not less blue than the flowers she had fust | 


taken trom Tom's bouquet that his groom 
had ijeft tor her ten minutes earlier, 

In the large oriel window, draped partly 
off frou the roorn by teaf-green silken cur- 
tains, that were lined with palest salmon- 
pink, Hazle sat. looking like a fairy prin- 
cess, all nestle. among the salmon-pink 
cushions tha were piled in aluxarious heap, 
on the floor. 

Three hours before she had arrived, upon 
Marvnerite Day's urgent invitation,to spend 
a fortnight, and officiate at the wedding as 
first bridesmud. 

And now—there had a vague mysterious 
smuething occured to Marguemte as she 
realized the umgnetic loveliness of her 
guest. 

Aud—how Tom invariably raved over 
new beautiful fiees. 

tightinto that little tempest of emotion 
Hazle's exquisite voice came 

“Do you know Lam so anxions to tmeet 
Mr. Thornerest ? When do vou expect him, 
Marguerite? This afternoon ? To-night? if 
he is half as handsome asthe portrait yonder 
he must be a real god amnong men.” 

And—alinost as she spoke, Marguerite 
heard the beloved) footsteps on the marble- 
floored eorrtlor downstairs — that footfall 
that had such eleetric power over her little 
heart. 

“That is Tom, now,” she said, so quietly 
that Ilazle never would have believed the 
eestatic thedt of wladness that trembled all 
over her: “LE will send for himto eome right 
up, and you Shall sce for yourself what my 
lord and love is ithe. 

Instead of scnding Marguerite stepped to 
the banister in the hol and ealled gently— 

“Will vou come right up to us, Tom? 
Hazle has eon”! 

Andtien she wated while he came— 
while he drew her towards him, and held 
her aseeond against his breast and kissed 
her,and looked in her worshipping eyes and 
whispered “darling” t» her, 

Then they went tuto Marguerite’s room 
tovether, as fir, as yracious as ever betroth- 
ed couple were, 

Looking up Hazle saw his handsome 
figure in its quict elezant dress, his perfect 
face which the most consuminate skill of the 


artist could never Hatter beenuse it Was @ 
face no woman had ever seen and not 
loved, 

“This is Miss Rose — Hazle,”’ Marguerite 


said simply. «My dear, this is Mr, ‘Thorn- 
erest.”’ 


That was the dating tmoment of all that 


followed atter that sapreme fateful mo- 
ment When Tome ‘Phornerest looked in 
Hazle Rose's eyes and — mad passion was 
born. 


At the very first, for a few days, Marguer- 
ite did not see how it was to be. 


Mrs. Day was caressing the fair girl 
thoushtiully. 
“My darting, Tam troubled. Margucrite 


somehow —T am afraid I don't quite—like— 
your trend.” 

“You tist not feel 
wuerite said gently. 
that does not necessitate 
for other women’s society, 


sO, IMatmina,’’ Mar- 
“Tom loves me, but 
his never caring 
Besides—lfazle 


is my guest, and 1 oe Tom to hetp 
her enjoy her visit. nave asked him to 


take her to ride—they sing beautifully to- 
gether, and both enjoy themselves. 

“Mamma, I should be sorry, 1 should be 
ashamed, if T were—jealous,”’ 

Mrs Day was silenced, and Marguerite 
and she did not again exchange a word on 
the subject. 

And Tom and Hazle were almost insepar- 
able. 

They rode and drove, often with Marguer- 
Ite, ollem with ut. 

It was one dreary rainy evening,the night 
but one before the wedding, the last even- 
ing there would be quiet and restfulness at 
Daisy Lawn, for with to-morrow jruests 
would begin to arrive, and there would be 
bustie, and gaiety, and pleasant confusion 

Marguerite had all day been unusually 




















his handsome passionful face down beside 
her own, 

“}low can I tell you? You tell me you 
love ine best—best of ali the world that you 
will die without me, and yet you will not 
consent to give berup. Tom, Tom! You 
will break iny heart too.” 

Ile wathered ler slight lovely figure close- 
lv aguinst bow, pressing Kiss aller Kiss on 
her quivering lips, ' 

“TL never loved a woman until I saw you, 
my darling—I never will love again as | 
love vou! You believe that? 

“T believe it, she gasped bitterly. 

“}sut bow can 1, how dare I, break with 
her? She is good and trusting—she loves 
ine just as I love you, my sweet. How can 
Il disgrace her, ber proud people, by giving 


it all up now? Hazle, my darling you would | 


not have me treat you so?’ 

But you love me, you love me, you 
wouldn t wantto, she pleaded, clinging to 
liitn. 

“It must not,’ he said 
giving ine iny desth-biow, but dare not 
consign that ygentic loving girs to what 
would break her heart. Hazle, put your 
arm around my neck —so—so—there—now 
kiss me, dear, and let us say pood-bye 
to this tnad, hopeless happiness. iiss me, 
Hazte!l" 

o = - * * 
sorning—clear and bright as crystal, and 
the soitest of south-west winds blowing, 
when Marguerite looked out of her window 
With asamtly happiness on her face, asilent 
rapturous prayer in her heart. 

Then—her mother came to her door, and 
requested to be adinitted—a pale-tuced hor- 
rified-eyed woman whom her child scarcely 
recognised. 

“Mamuna! What is the inatter?” she said 
instantly. 

“T think it will hurt vou very much— 
perhaps break your heart—but it is best you 
should know at once, Come this way, Mar- 
gucrite, and I pray God to keep you — to 
shield you in ilis own way.” 

Mrs. Day was like an inspired priestess, 
and Marguerit: stood like a statue—lost in 
vague thriiis of horror and fear. 

Then her pathid lips spoke. 

“W lat— what--las happened? What—to 
—Tom?’ 

An agonized little groan answered her, 
aud then Mrs. Day took her hand and led 
hertothe boudoir im the suits of rooms 
assigned vw tlazie KRose’s use during her 
Visit. 

And there, lying on the clegant little silk- 
en couch, just as Marguerite had seen him 
last, the late evening before, even to the 
blush rosebud in his coat—all dead and 
scentiess now — there lay Ton ‘Thorncrest 
dead! 

And beside the eouch, on a low hassock, 
her lemon-hued silken skirts trailing all 
about her, her lovely bead leaned torward 
towards his, her hand nestled in his ~ was 
Hazie Kose, cold and still as he. 

Wintle on it little table stood the crimson 
gobletinm whieh lay atew drops of the death 
laden wine wich sie had given to him, and 
then-—lratned berseil. 

So togetuicr they had gone to that land 
Where passion does not invade, andone fair 
girltook upthe burden of her death in 
life that shall never be litted this side etern- 
ity. 


sharply. ‘It is 


——_ © 


Telling a. Fortune. 
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BY KATHARINE MORTIMER, 


\e JANE BEAGLE had lived years 
—_ 





enough in this wicked world to know 

that even sinule Liessediess is) not al- 
ways quite Satisfactory t> 1S possessor. 
When young, aud In possession of her par- 
ticular share of beauty, she had flirted with 
several admirers; but she went too far 
when she retused 
he was poor and unknown, for Dilly had in 
him that stuff which makes a man rise in 
some places—opinions of his own, a loud 
voice, a feching that he was “as good as 
anybody else, if not better,’ and a talent 
for making speeches, So that in those 


, Years that had changed his old lady-love 


) from 


| ried,’ he had risen in the 


way,and more than ouee Hazle had reproach. | 
ed her, because ‘Torn was not there to be the | 
| cause of her happiness, 


But nocoming shadow east its darkness 
over Marguerite, and when her lover came 
just after dusk, she met him with an eestatic 
la Tness that showed how deeply happy she 
wi 

As usual Tom and Hazle were friendly 
bevond friendliness. 

While Marguerite was flitting about, busy 
with little light duties, they would talk or 
sing, or watch her, and then, aftera while, 
Hazle declared she wanted a certain spray 


‘that there handsome Jane Beagle’ 
to “Miss Jane Beagie, tint hasn't ever mar- 
world, and was 
& person of sueh dustinetion 
vould have dared to eal hin Biliy Wink- 
um. Mr. Williaia Warrington Winkuin 
was his designation; and a finer coat, more 
watch-chain, or a larger diamond in his 
cravat were owned by noone in Billberrv. 
He had never married, but that made 
hin all the more desirable to BRillberrv 
society. He met Miss Jane verv often 
there: and now Jane would willingly have 
proved to hii that her decisive “No! of 
fifteen years before had been repented of. 
Hlowever, concealinent did not seem to 


i prey ikea worm in the budon Mr. Wink- 


(ofa high climbing vine in the conservatory | 


exasperating | 


that the gardener had refused her peremp- 
torily. 

“And which I must have," she saidin her 
wretty resolute way. ‘Mayn't I, Marguer- 
ite? And won't you lay yourcommands on 
Mr. Thornerest to get it for me?" 

Of course Marguerite “laid her 
mands’ on Mr. Thornerest, and of course 
Hazle went to show hii where the specially 


' desired tlower was. 
either by the suppression of some condeinn- | 


And once in the quiet lovely aisles of the 


' 
_ conservatory, they both suddenly ceased 
| their purposeless task, and) Tom = took her 


in his arins ina passionate and despairing 
way. 

“What are we to do, oh Hazie—what are 
we to do about 1t ?"" 

Every vestige of her brilliant bloom de- 
serted her as she clung to him eagerly, 


com. | 


unis damask cheek. He built himself a 
house onthe hill, wherein he iastalled as 
housekeeper his remarkable old) grandmo- 
ther, Who had out-lived fourteen ‘children, 
and at ninety walked, rode, talked, and ate 
With an energy not offen met with in wo- 
nen of forty. 

Oh, that house, with its bright bricks, its 
new shutters, its eliborate ro i, its stately 


, chimneys, its baleony, and its iaterior of 


velvet drawing-room 


_ other had slipped out 


i reaching up ber litue bands and drawing 
‘ 


Brussels carpets, real lace curtains, 
furniture. Hfow of- 
ten Jane Beagle said to hers lf, “ALL this 
might have been mine if Thud bad Billy.” 
She said it to herself Very often, one day 
about house-cleaning t! nT Was 


*. When she 


—— 





| away b 


dilly Winkuin because 


—— 
i —_ 


er,” sighed Jane; “t] pmust take lodgers, or * 


soinething. Nobody to speak to a 
long. if't feel il, nobody to do 4 
ae a handsome house, but I sha'n't ever 
lave one. 

She said it alound—a habit of talki to 
herself had grown upon her lately—but to 
her surprise she was answered on the in. 
stunt. 

“Why, who knows?" said a voice; “you 
may have the handsormest: house in “the 
town yet. Who knows? Don’t you want 
me to tell you th a 

‘“jo0d gracious !”’ cried Jane, jum 
her feet; Sewho 18 that ?”’ * Jamping to 

“It’s only me, ma'am,” replied a stort 
dark woman, with a big AB ry trimmed 
with poppies, on her head, and with big 
rings of gold in her ears, who sat u 
the door-sill, and smiled up at her merrij 
“Itsonly a poor gipsy, wandering over the 
world to teil folks fortunes: for 'em, Haye 
yours told, lady ?”’ 

W hat woman does not believe in her ip 
most heart that there are more things ip 
heaven and carth than are dreamed of ig 
philosophy ? - 

What single woman doubts that some. 
where upon earth fate keeps the other half 
of her soul? 

“It would be awfully foolish,’ said she; 
“but nobody will ever know, and I think 
Ili do it.” 

She felt in her pocket for some chan 
It was not there. She had given it, 
now remembered, to the man that | 
mended the tin pans that morning. A 
slic went to the drawer of the little book 
case with a sliding desk in it, which stood 
In the sitting-room, to get tt. The gipsy fol- 
lowed her, chatting, laughing, hinting at 
things that brought blushes to Jane’s cheek, 
She peeped intu the drawer. There lay the 
silver spvons and forks, the sugar-tongs a 
brooch set with pearls, Jane's only pus Xe 
bit of jewelry, and a purse tull of gold and 
silver. Miss Beazle drew her Jittle in- 
come once a quarter, and kept it in the 
house in fear of the savings bank— which 
had once ceased payment for a while, 

The bright eyes, set so close together in 
the gipsy’s head, suw all ut a glance; and 
her smile was very bright as Miss Jane put 
the shilling into her hand. 

“T've taken a notion to you,” she said, 
looking at the pulin of the useful if not 
beautiful hand that lay in hers. ‘There's 
luck afore you. There's one that liked you, 
and that you lhked, not far off Eh?” 

Jane blushed again. 

“Ile’d give you a handsome bouse, and 
set you up in your carriage,” added the 
sipsy. “Now come, own it, lady; your 
leart is towards him.”’ 

“Hie don’t care whether it ts or not," 
sighed Jane, unaware that she had > 

*Lady,’’ said the Bipsy. solemnly, “I 
have a greater power. can bring together 
the disumited. I can cure love-troubles. 
Do as 1 tell you, and he shall come to you 
again,’’ 

“What am Ito do?” asked Jane, carried 
her own emotions and the gipsy’s 
dramatic manner. 

“I'll tell you, lady,” said the gipsy. 
‘“‘Kneel down here beside this chair. Let 
ine cover your face with this handkerchief. 
Don't be afraid; it’s clean; it’s a magic 
handkerchief. Now think of him. Think 
of him you like, and don’t move until I 
bid vou.” 

People in love are generally a little wad, 
Iam afraid, and Jane had been hopelessly 
treasuring the image of Mr. William War- 
rington Winkuin in her heart for many 
years. She did what the gipsy bade ber. 

The next moment she found the hand- 
kerchief tied tightly over her head, and 
the next her hands were tied also witha 
stout cord. 

She screamed, 
her feet together. 

“It’s no use, lady,’ said the gi y's voice, 
blandly. “I've got the key of the drawer, 
and I sha‘n’t hurt you. rot jest help my- 


but someone was tying 


| self and go.”’ 


that no one | 


and | 


doing her best with the shabby old house | 


that was all her own uow. 
of it—some were mar- 


ried and some were dead—nobody re- 


laine 
“A dou't think J cau stand it wuch loug- 
4 


One alter the | 





The spoons jingled. Miss%Jane could 
not see, but she knew that the contents of 
the drawer were being transterred to the 
gipsy’s pocket, and she screamed and strug- 
gled vainly. 

About an hour after the gipsy had lett, 
Mr. Willian Warrington Winkum drove 
past Jane’s house in a light dogeart. He 
was fond of lilacs, and stopped to gather & 
bunch that hung over the fence from a full 
bush. In old times Jane had picked sucb 
lilacs for him from this busb. As he put 
thei to his nose, a scream struck his ear. 

“Something is the matter,"’ he cried ; 
Without stopping to tie his horse, he 1an 1 
to the garden, and up the path to the house 

The kitchen was eupty, the scrubbing: 
brush on the floor, the pail upset. 
gipsy had done that as she departed. | 

Another scream was heard. William 
rushed into the inner room, and fou 
Jane with her head tied up in a black sil 
handkerchiat, and her feet and 
ound, 

In a moment he had her untied. The 
next she satin herchair. ‘Such & — 
she said to herself; but Mr. William War 
rington Winkum noticed that she na 
pluinp arms under her tucked-up sleeves 
and that her big, frightened eyes were brig 
blue indeed. Happily she had not sb 
tear. 

“I've been tied here for I don’t _ 
how long, Mr. Winkuin,” she said. I've 
how thankful I am you came by. have 
been robbed—robbed of everything I ery: 
—iny pre Ig PB carrey «he my jews 
What I shall on’t know. 

“Unprotected women,” said Mr. wae 
seriously, “ought uot to reside 12 
house alone.” 4 well 
. Sosmectinet, ” said Jane, “she 

elp it.’’ 

It Was so singular, in that old calica, es 
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such shoes, and ne back braid—fer that | canning that he made peo 


war hanging over her bureau up 
gtairs— Miss 
un: bat then and there Williain Warring- 
ton Winkum chan 
an older Billy Winkum, and said, without 
an oratorical flourish or a big word, “Jane, 
ou don’t need to live alone. L’ve always 
Tiked you, and I sortof think, alter all, 
you've always liked ine. Have me, won't 
ua?” 

“Not even my back braid on,’ thought 
Jane Beagle, afterwards. Butall she said 
was, “Oh, Billy, I was such a goose fifteen 

rs Ky 

“I'm glad Billy had sense to marrya 
settied old maid,” said Grandma Winkum, 
at the =e “Gals is so highty-tighty, 
and widders is so kinder overrulin’ and 
upsettin.’ Old maids is kinder thankful 
and wiilin’ to please.’’ 

But Jane was too happy to be offended by 
anything any woman could say. 


Dur Uoung Folks. 


LITTLE BEVIS. 
& 


BY LYDIA CAMPLIN, 
WON DER whether the little people who 
live all the year round in places where 
there are trees and meadows, and wild 
owers, and all sorts of living things, ever 
trouble themselves to find out what curious 
and interesting ways these wonders of Na- 
tura have. 

Little city folks, who live nearly al- 
wavs among the bricks and mortar which 
have driven away the trees, and leveled the 
sloping green fields, tearing down their 
hedges and driving forth the many creatures 
who found homes in thei, cannot, in their 
prief holidays, grow very learned in such 
matters, but even they, by using their eyes 
diligentiy,may discover all sorts of extraor- 
dinary things, which will make their hol)- 
day ten times more amusing,and give them 
such an additional interest in God’s beauti- 
tus creation, that they will return to a fresh 
study of it each year with increased de- 
light. 

was reading a fable the other day, in 
which a little boy who lived in a farmhouse 
and was always watching the trees, and 
flowers, and animals,.and even the in 
became so familiar with them that he learn 
to converse with thern. 

They told him a great many stran 
things which greatly interested the little 
fellow, and give any of us who are fortunate 
enough to have read the book all sorts of 
new ideas about these field creatures, for un- 














der the fabie I found there was hidden away | 


a great deal of truth, and yet it was not so 
deeply hidden butthat anyone might diy 
cover it. 

Perhaps some of our readers, and especi- 
ally those who are living or. ~~ ye) in the 
country, may like to hear some of the inci- 
dents that so interested ine in this fable. 

First, I think I should like to tell them 
something about the weasel. 

Whit sort of a little animal do you think 
& Weasel 1s? 

Did vou ever see or hear about one? if so, 

rhaps you know that he isa very cunning 

ittle fellow, always on the lookout for him- 
self; and very wideawake indeed to his own 
interests, 

He is the most difficult little fellow to 
catch, for he always seems t know what 
plans people lay for his capture—He is so 
sharp and cunning. 

The weasel in iny fable was a very know- 
ing one indeed ; but I have no doubt there 
are others a8 cunning if we were only clever 
enough to see it. 

The little boy, whose name was Bev 
went out one morning and found the ol 
weasel inatrap, but Bevis, being a kind- 
hearted little boy, listened to the weasel’s 
story—that he had been a very weasel, 
and had been catching but horrid rats that 
ate the barley meal, and acceded to his re- 
quest to be let out. 

Just as Bevis was opening the trap a little 
mouse squeaked near him, and began im- 
ploring him not te release the wicked 
weasel. . 

He only killed the rats, the mouse said, 


when he found them asleep, and he had 
murdered his little wife, suck her blood, 
and leaving her poor body dry and 


withered. 

He had killed the little baby mousies too, 
in the same way, so that Mr. Mouse was ter- 
tified out of his life. 

The wily old weasel entered into a long 
capnnatinn to show thatit was very right 
and proper of him to do what he had and 
that it had been t. save the mouse froin 
worse .nisfortunes. 

Bevis was at first very sorry for the inouse 
but inthe end he let the weasel go. Ot 
course he darted away, and Bevis forgot all 
about hiin. 

But by-and-by Bevis met a hare, who was 
crying very bitteriy all by herself, while the 
san wasshining bri shtly and the wind blow- 
ing sweetly, and the So enraaiiing pleas- 
antly, the lark g overhead. The 
hare was so miserable she would not 


| 


| 

















speak td Bevis at first, but when he coaxcd | 


her she said, “Bevis, do you know what 
you have done?” 

Bevis could not think till the hare told 
hiin that he had let the wicked weasel loose 
when he was at last caught ina trap, 

he had stolen up to the leveret, 
svn, while he 








le believe any- 


thing he chose, and that he had deceived 


ané ‘could never half velieve _ every one of the field creatures. 


“There is not onv of all the animals in the 


suddenly into only | hedge, nor one of the birds in the trees,that 


he has not cheated,"’ the hare said, “Why, 
do you know he has made the people be- 
_— oy his crimes are committed by the 
0x, who consequently bears the disgrace ; 
and not only that, but be has spread it 
abroad that the fox is the most cunning of 
all, in order that he may not be suspected 
of being as cunning as he is. 

“Of course you did not know, when you let 
him out of the trap, what trouble we had 
had to get him in.” 

Then the hare described how they had all 
conspired together to trap the wicked weasel 
who did thein all 80 much injury. 

I cannot tell you all about that, it would 
take too long. Everything—even trees, and 
the grass,and the earth—lent its aid, in 
order to trap the weasel; but he eseaped 
them always, till one day, when he was 
pareuing a rabbit, she ran intoa drain ‘and 

e followed her. 

Then the earth squeezed out a stone be- 
tween the weasel and the rabbit, and an- 
other one beyond him, so that he could go 
neither backward nor forward; and here he 
was likely to die of starvation. 

While he was dying the rat came to taunt 
hitn, but the cunning old weasel took the 
opportunity to nake the rat believe that the 
trap was set for him, so the rat, overcome 
with rage, and to spite the others, helped 
the weasel out. 

This is the way be did it. Ho brought a 
little piece from a fungus, and scratched a 
little hole beside the stone and put it there. 
W hen this began to grow, and the fungus 
pushed up, it moved the stone and opened 
the chink, 

The fungus grew so quickly that the 
weasel could see it nove, and very slowly 
it lifted up the stone. 

At last the wretched weasel, who was 
compelled tw eat his own tail, crawled and 
crept away. 

Lut the rat after all was sorry he helped 
him, for he look so yreedy and ferocious 
that he feared he might fasten upon him, so 
he tried to get rid of the old fellow. 

Pretending to show him the way to a 
mouse’s hole, where he would find a meal, 
he sent him right by the trap which had in- 
deed been set by the bailiff for the rat, but 
which the rat knew all about. 

The grass, knowing that the animals 
wanted to get the weasel into the trap, had 
tried to grow faster and hide it, but could 
not geton very well because the weather 
was so dry; but, however, the wind man- 
aged to blow a dead leaf across in such a 
Way us to cover all that the grass oould not. 
So the weasel was trappped at last; but 
after all this plotting and coutriving Bevis 
had let him out. 

The wind told as many animals as he 
could that the weasel] was out again, but he 
could not reach the hare, because he 
had to blow east that day and could not find 
him, so the wicked weasel came and killed 
three leverets before their mother knew 
that the creature was anywhere about. 

Little Bevis was 80 angry when he heard 
all this that he declared he would shoot the 
weusel. 

However, the clever old weasel always 
managed to get free, although once again he 

ot caught in the trap, where Bevis found 
fim half dead, and Paving up a stone de- 
clared that he would smash hiin. 

“Oh, Bevis!’’ said the weasel with a gusp, 
*] shall be dead in a i:ninute.”’ 

And Bevis saw his head fall back. 

“Aro you dead?" said Bevis; “are you 
quite dead,’’ putting down the brick, for hx 
could not bear w see the thing in such dis- 
tress. 

The weasel told him he was just going to 
die, ana begged him to take him out of the 
trap, and lay his limbs straight on the yrass 
and dig a hole and bury hiin. 

Then the we@@®] turned over and appar- 
ently died. 

Bevis then laid hiin straight upon the 
yrass. 

Then he ran away to fetch a spade; but 
when he came buck, the weasel had disap- 
peared ! 

A robin close by said to Bevis, “What 
have you done?” for the weasel was not 
dead, and searcely mjured. 

When Bevis understood that the weasel 
had shamed and escaped he burst into tears, 
and threw his spade at the robin. 

A kind little squirrel, who naturally 
knew a great deal about trees, gave Bevis 
suine very good alvice. He begyed the lit- 
tle boy not to lie under the elins, but Bevis 
would, and declared they could not hurt 
him. But the squirrel said they could, and 
told him that elins were very treacherous, 
and had a trick of dropping heavy boughs 
on people as they stood underneath. 

“Trees can doa great deal, I can ‘tell 

ou,” said the squirrel; “why I 

nown a tree when it could notdropa bough 
fail down altogether, when there was not 
a breath of wind or any lightning.”’ 

«But oaks do not full, du they?” asked 
Bevis. 

“Oh, no,”’ said the squirrel ; “the oak isa 
very good tree, and so is the beech, and the 
ash, and many more, though I am not quite 
so sure of the horse-chestnut; but the elin 


is not—ithe can, be will do something | 


spitelul. 
“I never go up anelmif I can helpit. The 


, only fall lever bal was out of an elim, 
| when Iran up one to get away from tne 


weasel. 

«I put my foot on a dry branch, and the 
elm, like a treacherous thing let it go, and 
down I went crast. As for you iy. do 


not sit under an elm, for you will very like- | 


ly takc ould. Thereis always a draught 
undor an elm. | 
they will wail sixty or seventy yoars w de 


have | 


! 
| somebody an injury. 
branch to fall they wil 
at a knot-hole, and so make it rotten inside, 
though it will look green without. 
| elin across there is quite rotten inside, yet 
ple say. ‘What a splendid tree.’ soiny 
| dear Bevis, do not think that because a 
thing has neither ears nor legs nor arins 
nor eyes, it will not burt you. There isthe 
| earth or instance; you nay stamp on her, 
| and she will not say anything, but she is 
always lying in walt all the time. Be very 
careful how you put your head out of a win- 
dow, or climb a tree, for she will pull you 
down if youare notcaretul. There is some 
thing lying in wait to make you fall, which 
n there ever sinoe the beginning of 
the world. You cannot see it, but it is there 
as you may prove by putting your cap out 
of the window,’ which in a seéond will be 
drawn down, just as you would if you were 
put out of the window.” 

A great deal more wivice of the same kind 
the wise squirrel gave Bevis. And all the 
animals were so friendly and talkative, that 
he heard all sorts of strange things from 
them; but although I am afraid they would 
not favor us so highly, we can, if we will, 
learn a great many of their secrets without 
being told then; and when we discover 
that each aniinal and insect has its own 
special peculiarities, inust we not feel what 
a wonderful Being it is who has created the 
world, endowing even His very meanest 
creatures with such powers, 

ee 


RUNNING AWAY. 





BY WILSON BKENNOR, 





received froin a young friend, yet you 

could not have guessed the cause of 
her merriment, even had you been peeping 
over her shoulder. 

This was the petition that amused her so 
much— 

‘Now, dear auntie’’—Ruby al ways called 
Mrs. Holis auntie, though not atall related 
—*T am coming to spend a month with you. 
Do you wonder why I have changed iny 
mind about my long talked of visit to Chel- 
tenham withdear Mrs. Manning? It is this; 
though I love Mrs. M—— very much, she 
has one insufferable hobby, which is, ‘iny 
son,’ ‘my dear Bernard,’ ‘iny little blonde 
boy.’ 

“He has been educated in Germany, and 
ever since we have arranged this sumier’s 
trip, she has had her letters full of this par- 
agon, Who is to make hitnself especially 
agreeable to ine, and—— 

“Well, auntie, you know thissort of thing 
does not exactly suit me, and as it gets con- 
stantly worse, instead ef better, I have con- 
cluded to tax your patience with wayward 
ine for awile; in other words, to run away 
from society—and Bernard Manning.” 

“T am not going to tell the secret certain- 
ly,”’ Mrs, Holms laughed — to herself. 
“she does not know that, ‘iy dear Bernard’ 
isa son by a foriner marriage, and no Man 
ning atall; hence she will not recognize 
him. 

“On the other hand he has al ways heard of 
her as Roberta, and I never call her any- 
thing but Ruby. They are mutually run- 
ning away froin each other, and itis a very 
circular flight, as they will meet in the sane 
| place.”’ 
| Sheyglanced out through the open window 
ata tall young gentleman, swinging lazily 
in a hammock under the trees, 

He had arrived that mnorning unceremo- 
niously, and this is what he said on coming 
up unannounced— 

“Mrs. Holins, I am playing truant. I 
want to ruralize for awhile, anddo not know 
any other place where 11 can be done so 
pleasantly as here.”’ 

“You are as welcome as sunshine 


Ve HIOLMS wus — a letter just 
r 
4 


” 





after 





hand warmly. 

“Tt seems such an age since you were 
here. I suppose you have returned from 
Germany with a very finished education. 
It is kind of you to remei:mber old friends.” 

“Mother is as near angry as it is possible 
for her to be with one sue idolisus as She does 
myself, at my leaving her in this style, but 


I declare to you Mrs. Holins, it was more 
than I could bear. 
“You remeinber, doubtless, that I have 


always been very much in love with my 
mother, but she has picked up some riew 
favorite, Miss Roberta Gray, wortha hun- 
dred thousand, only child, ete., and has 
given me away to her completely. I have 
half promised to join thein next month, 
but it will take ine some tine tw work = iny- 
self up to the point of endurance, when I 
can play the agreeable to this fairhaired 
young lady, My inother adores blondes, wus 
witness her fondness for myself.” 


was nothing effeminate aboug hitn. 

Heo was tall, broad shouldered, and carried 
his hend like a king, his yellow hair 
| tosmed back carelessly from his broad high 
forehead. 
| You would not talk five minutes with 
him before you knew he was strong and 
| masterful, a inan to whom any wornan 
| wonld be proud to own allegiance. 
| The objectof her scrutiny arose now, 
' and coming tov ards the house, she beckon- 
ed hiin. 

“I have news for you Bernard. I have 
just received a letter froin your friend. She 
iscoming to visit us, and will arrive to-mor- 
row, so the farin will nut be s) lonely after 
all. This little girlis a Gray too — Ruby 
Gray—but she is searcely grown yet, and 
you need not her any attention amnless 


| 


That | 


If ney have not a | 
let the rain in | 








next afternoon, and they were fast friends 
before the farmhouse gate was reached 

‘Such a dear tnsophistionted little thing,” 
he remarked to Mr«. Holos, after the young 
lady bad retired from the room to remove 
the dust of truvel and to freshen up her 
wilette. 

She was a decided brunette, hair and eyes 
as black as midnight, soft velvety olive 
skin that blushed like the heart. of a rose on 
either cheek, asmali red mouth, aud even 
white teeth. 

Mr. Alston was more than iaalf in love 
with her at once. 

Tho long summer days passed by like a 
dreain. 

There were horseback rides in the early 
morning: then the heat of the day was 
passed with reading and music; but ..s0ost 
delightful of all was the long ramble in the 
cool of the evening, when the setting sun 
was bathing hill and dale in its goiden glory. 

A mouth had =Ty since the young peo- 
ple were domiciled in the country. 

There was to be a grand ball at the 
yal hotel in the town,near which Mrs. 
ived, 

The family all intented going over w it, 
and secured roous peleochand, 

On the evening of the bail, Mr. Alston 
and Mrs. Holins were awaiting the ladies in 
a private parlor, and when they made their 
appearance Bernard Alston could searcely 
recognize in the vision of loveliness beioie 
him the Ruby of the past few weeks. 

lie looking on bitterly that evening as 
first one gentleman, and then another, led 
his Ruby out in the dance. 

“Yos, she was his," he said to 
‘no one else should have her." 

The first moment he could tind her dis 
engaged he drew her band within his arm 
nl led her out in the moonlight. 

Oh Ruby, littleone, 1 inust speak I" he 
began passionately. “I thought that I had 
my jewel all to myself, but others see the 
sparkle, as well as [,of the pure re 

‘“Ohiny darling, my beauty, I do love 
you, inv whole heart is yours, to do with as 
you will. Can you learn to love ine, Ruby, 
darling? You inuast teli ine so, iny sweet; 
itis not fair to deprive me of the bliss of 
hearing those precivus words, Say, ‘Ber- 
nard I love you!’”’ 

And as she obeyed, he was fain to seal 
the lips with another, and still another 
kiss. 

They rode back to the farin house Jater 
that night, and though Mr. and Mrs, Holmes 
complained of fatizuo, the lovers found it 
quite delightful. 

Mr. Alston was up carly next morning ; 
his bliss was too new to allow him to take 
life soberly. 

tuby was up also, and looking out of 
the window, so he called to her: 

“Do come down, Kuby; 1 am all timpa- 
tience waiting for your dear self."’ 

Hie inet her in the parlor, took her in bis 
arins in aclose embrace, giving her a ling- 
ering kiss, and then led her to the (ele-a- 
tefe, and sat by her side, 

“My pet, I could not sleep last night for 
very joy in thinking of uty precious prize. 
I feel so thankful this morning that ran 
away. You do not understand. Let ime 
explain. My mother, Mrs. Manning,” 
Ruby's eyes opened wide at this name, 
“had a very attractive programme for this 
suminer s amusement, and I really did in- 
tend to accompany her party, but she had 
become so attached toa Miss Roberta Gray" 
—Ruby started now, und listened too, you 
tay be sure—“quite an heiress, and since 

I first caine home that young lady has deen 
talked to ine, written to ie, and held up 


inci- 
olms 


hinwelf, 


| for my edification, until LT could stand it no 
| lomyer.”’ 


rain, Mr. Alston,” she replicd, shaking his | 


The siniles were chasing each other fast 
over Kuby’s face now. 

“Do you blame me, pet? I felt asif I 
could not endure a season of devoted atten- 
tion toa ac tes society belle.’ 

Ruby began w laugh, such a iuirthful 


hearty laugh. 


“What can amuse you so, my darling; 
this at my expense 7” he asked, laughing 


| too, for ber mirth was contagious, 


’ d Alston wasa blonde, but there | Beey ol 
Bernard A ; | weare quits, if vou can stand Mrs. Man- 


you teel inclined, but I know it will be | 


refreshing to you to ineet a wild flower as 
Ruby after your p 


And elins are so patieut |- belles.” 


rotracted siege of society | 


“Are you Bernard Manning ?’' she at 
length found breath to ask. 
“No, my sweet; [ am Bernard Alston, 


butimy mother is Mrs. Manuiny, neverthe 
tC. 

“Well, then, don't you see how ludice 
rous it all is?’° and she beyan laughing 
again. “IT am Roberta Gray, and ran 
away froin you, too, I felt as if Teould not 
mass the sumer with that insuflerable fop, 
Mrs. Manning's dear Bernard."’ 

“But you are Ruby, not Roberta.’ ’ 

“My name is Roberta; papa and Mrs. 
Holius call me Kuby. Ah, Bernard, how 
sorry I am that you cannot endure that 
purse-proud, simpering society belle.” 

“Don't, Ruby, darling,’ he said, silene 
ing the pretty mouth with a kiss, “I thik 


ning'’s insulferably foppish son.” 

“We ran away from each other dear, and 
we will have to acknowledye that we are 
cheek-inated,”’ 

Mrs. Holins was very proud to tell ther 
that she had been enjoying the joke lor the 
Inonth past. 

So they joined the party at Cheltenharn 
after all, inuch to Mrs. Manning's gratitica- 
tion. 

The engagemnent was iminediately an- 
nouneed after their arrival there, and Bern- 
ard Alston's betrotial ring sparkles on 

tuby’s finger. 

There is be a yrand wedding when au- 
tuinn comes, for Mr. Alston will not wait 
for her to grow older. He says she can do 
thal just as well after marriage. 

——_  -_ ——— 

Trox breaks stone ; ire meltsiron; water 
extinguishes fire; the clouds consume 
water; the storm dispels clouds; and death 
is the inaster of sleep; vut “aharity ,"* says 


Beruard Alston met ber at the station the | Solomon, “saves even Inu death. 
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~ Brains of old. 


erty. 
There's not one wise man among twenty 
Will praise bimerif. 
If you trust before you try, you may re- 
pent before you dic. 


| 


Want of gooi sense is the worst of pov. 


Write it on your heart that every day is | 


the best day in the year. 

Though the wolf may lose his teeth he 
never loses his inclinations. 

Immoderate pleasures shorten the exist- 
ence more than any remedies prolong it. 

Knowledge without justice becomes craft; 
courage without reason becomes rashness. 

Cheerfulness or joyfulness is the heaven 
under which everything not poisonous thrives. 

If mortals could discover the science of 
conquering themsclves we should have perfection. 

Hope only takes wings for flight upon the 
last breath of man, and then it mounts to heaven, 

Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore 
get wiedom, and with all thy gettlog get understand- 
ing. 

It is as easy to draw back a stone thrown 
with force from the hand as to recall a word once spo- 
hen. 

He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with iu- 


with silver; ner he that loveth abundance 


orease, 

Lying is the firet resource of ignorance; 
bat what shall we do when we du not kaow the truth ? 
Be silent. 

Beware of those who ave homeless by 
choice, You have no hold on aman whose affections 
have ne tap-root, 

The incapacity of men to understand each 
other is one of the principal causes of their Ul-temper 
towards each other. 

Weak minds make treaties with the pas. 
mone they cannot overcome and try to purchase hap- 
pluess at the expense of principle. 

An exacting temper fs one against which 
to guard both one’s own heart and the nature of those 
whe are under our control and influence, 

A sacred regard to the principles of jus- 
tiee formas the basis of every transaction, and regulates 
the conduct of the upright man of business. 

Emulation looks out for merits that she 
may exalt herself by a victory; envy spies out blem- 
isles that she may lower another by his defeat, 

A man who shows himsclf too well sat 
isfied with himself, is seldom pleased with others, and 
they, In return, are little disposed to like Blin, 


hindness kindly expressed, ** 
4ehuition, and so brief that all may easily remember 
it. 


Tha knowledge which is necessary is sel 








| pected. 


Femininities. 


r. street lamp isa “good thing if it isn't | 


too near the front gate—so the girls say. 


| 
Advice to wives—Man is very much like 


an egg: keep him in hot water and he is bound to be- 
come hardeped. 


The men who make fewest conquests 
among women of the world are those who have the 
best opinion of them. 

There are 250 widows in Virginia City, 
Nevada. The husbands of most of them were min- 
era, who were victimes of accidents. 


Why is it that the ‘‘best man’ at a wed. 
ding is wever the groom ? Bimply because the average 
woman marries the worst man of her acquaintance. 


It isn’t so much the beauty of the thing 
as the thought of the other hearts that will ache which 
makes the thoroughly fashionable woman delight in 
her new bonnet. 


There are three prominent phases of a 
woman's tife all visthly connected; As a baby, she's 
lugged; asa young woman, she's hugged; as a wife, 
she's hambugged. 


Mary is fixing her Bang. Pretty soon her 
Rean willl come, and it will be rumpled. Does her 
Father know of this? No; or he would be wearing 
his box-toed Boot. 


The Parisian hair-dressers complain of a 
growing and biameworthy disposition In ladies to 
dress their own hair, dispense with professional coilf- 
feurs, and wear no false tresses. 


“Now, let us talk about your business af. 
fairs,*’*’ said asharp girltoa young fellow, after he 
had proposed marriage to her in along address filled 
with expressions of passionate love, 


“What is the greatest charge on record ?' 
asked the professor of history. And the alsent- 
inijuded student answered: ‘‘Seventeen dollars for 
hack hire for self and girl two honrs.** 


The man who swears to his girl that he 
would go to the end of the earth for her, won't often, 
after marriage, gotothe drug-store but one square 
away for soothing syrup for the howling baby. 


‘There may be sucha thing as Jove at 
first sight,’* remarked an unsophisticated girl, 
‘*but I don't belleve init. In fact, I shouldn't have 
fallen tn love when I did, if his father hadn't given 
him that nice little farm.** 


The retort courteous: He (after propos. 
ing and being rejected)—‘'l suppose in the end you 
will be marrying some idiot of a fellow——"* Khe 
(vreaking in)—‘*Excuse me, if I meant to do that I 
should have accepted your offer,** 


A sweet girl graduate in New Hampshire 
is learning the wateh-cicaning trade, Just as we ex- 
One of these tender,  sentimenta; 
things cleaned us out of a watch once, and 


young 
now the 


| artis to be mure thoroughly developed. 
Politeness, ’’ says Witherspoon, ‘‘is real 


which is an admirable | 


dom abstruse, snl forall practical purposes conscience | 


is the best casulst, and tu do as we would be done by, 
thy safest rule. 

Those who speak always, and those who 
never speak, are equally unfit for friendship, A good 
proportion of the talent of listening and epeaking Ia 
the base of social virtues. 

Whatever our place allotted to us by Pro- 
vidence, that for us is the post of henor and duty. 
God estimates us not by the position we are in, but by 
the way in which we fliit. 

A tender conscience is an estimable bless 
that Is, aconsecicuce not only quick to discern 
the evelld 


Ing 
what is evil, but instantly toshun It, as 


Closes Iteclf against the mote, 

To give and to allow, to suffer and to 
bear, are graces more to the purpose of a noble Life 
than cold, exacting selfishness, which must have let 


break. 

What a thing it is to be cheerful, and to 
have cheerful people about Life, except dur- 
ing the pressure of its terrible calamities, always has 
a bright sid:, and those who lovk at that side are far 


one! 


the Wisest. 

A noble man compares and estimates 
himeecif by an idea which ts bigher than himself, and 
amean man by one whien is lower than himself, The 
one produces aspiration; the other ambition. Ambi- 
tion ie the way in which a vulgar man aspires, 


If vou want knowledge, you must toil for 
it; if food, you must toll forit: aud if pleasure, you 
must teil for it. Pleasure comes through toll, and not 
by eelf-indulpence and indolence. When one gets to 
bove work, his life lea happy one. 

It is a curious and suggestive truth, which 
however, ls «cldom perceived by those most tnterest- 
ed in it, that all affectation of superiority, on what- 
ever ground it may tn produces exactly the 
oppesite liapression tu that which it alms to con- 
vey. 

The truths that are being constantly pre- 
sented tothe mind through influences at work all 
round us are not werely intellectual. In some way 
or the other most of them touch the region of duty: 
and it is the secret of vital morality to discover ip 
ears Came what the message I>. 


If vou think it right to differ from the 
thoes, and to make a stand forany valuable point of 
morals, do it, however rustic, however antiquated it 
mv appear; do it, not for insolence, but seriously as 
aman who wore a soul of his own In his bosom, and 
4id aa waltuntil it was breathed into him by the 
breath of fashion. 


based, 


=e —-——l 
Money Saved. 

A gentieman tn Louisiana, who sent for Compound 
Oxay«en for bis daughter, writes: ‘She is in better 
health now than ever before. I consider ber com- 
pictely restored.’’ He then adds: ‘‘l purpose keep- 
{mg constantiy on hand your Compound. I have 
eaved in actual cash not lessthan fifty or one hun- 
dred dollars since I commenced fts use last August. 
No purchase of medicine, no call of physician. I con- 
Sider tt use a matter of economys.*' Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, containing large reports and 
mation, sent free. Des. STaRKEY & Palen, 






A Lewiston (Miss.) paper says that a 
farmérin that town, who did not look with favor on 
a suitor for his daughter's hand, seized the young man 
when heescorted her home from church on Suuday 
night week, locked him up In a stable and kept him 
there till Tuesday noon, 


What numberless sources of unhappiness 
bestrew the female pathway! When a young lady 
yvoes toan entertainment and sees a lady friend ac- 
companied bya gentleman she does not know, she 
does not enjoy the performance a bit, and she ts oceu- 
pled the whole evening in wondering who the strauger 
in, 

‘‘Angeline, my dear, you should not sit 
on the verandah, in the edge of the evening. You 
will contract malaria,'’ said a careful mother. ‘'I 
know it, ma,*’ was the cheerful reply. ‘*That what 
I'intrving tode, Allour set have the malaria. It 
is quite the idea, Lassure you.** What could mamma 
say? 

It will doubtless bring tears to the eves of 
many sensitive readers to learn that there has been re- 
ceived in Baltimore, from Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
awhite onion weighing one pound and ten ounces, 


who will go without, which will not yield let who will | Those whe can control themselves sufMficisntly to look 


atit without weeping, say that it is ‘‘yuitea curi- 


osity.** 

A wife must study never to draw largely 
upon the small stock of patience In man’s nature, nor 
to increase his obstinacy by trying to drive him ; 
never, If possible, to have scenes, It is doubthulifia 
real quarrel, even if made up, does not loosen the 
bond between nan and wife, and sometimes, unless 
the affection be very sincerc, lasting. 


A Galveston couple belonging to the high- 
est cirele that had not been married very long, were 
overheard conversing a few evenings ago. ‘‘ecorze, 
you seem to have grown cold and indifferent. Do you 


| never think of those happy strolls we used to take 


| when we were only engaged ¥** 





**Yes,’* he snarled, 
**T think of those happy days before we were married 
every time you open your potato trap.** 


A matter-of-fact young man from New 
York, during a visit in Boston, received an invitation 
from alady requesting his presence at her house ‘‘to 
meet two minds.*' It happened that he had just ac- 
cepted an Invitation to dine elsewhere on the same 
evening, and so he replicd, expressing his regrets 
that he could not avail himself of the opportunity ‘‘to 
meet two minds’ owing to a previous engagement ‘‘to 
weet four sto B *® 


Gambetta, the French statesman, as re. 
cently stated, is not very fond of the ociety of 
women. A friend asked him why he hadn't married, 
and the Premier rejoined :— **Beeause I have too wany 
other things todo."* It was pointed out to him that 
some of the wives of his colleagues were hardly likely 
to shine socially, and again he replied :—‘‘I have se- 
cured my colleagues’ services on account of their own 
political merits and not on account of the social mer- 
its of their wives. Lregard them as bachelors, not as 
married men.** 


Scientifically considered, a hearty kiss re- 
sembies in principle nothing so much as the action 
by which the lump-sucker fish attaches iteclf toa 
stone or that of the leather ‘‘suckers’’ with which 
urchins delight to IN pebbles. The lips of the kisser 
are prqseed against those of the kissee, a slight ex- 
haustation of air is caused by a ‘drawing *' action on 
the past of the agent active, and the two actors on the 
farce are temporarily attached to each other by the 
pressare of external air. The kisser ceases to exhaust 


the alr within his meuth, the attachment is broken, — 


tue farce ended, 








EVENING POST. 








News Notes. 
Out of 3,772 pupils in the schools at Ene, 
| Pa., 2.050 are studying German. 

Chicago sends plows to Mexico, the Sand 
wich Islands, and New Zealand, 

A national conference of prohibitionists 
will be held at Chicago March 1 and 2. 

An opera audience sat with umbrellas up, 
at Marslal!l, Mich., because the roof leaked. 


Some of the semi-zsthetes of Boston are 
having their marble mantels painted in hnitation o 


wood, 


marrying within six months after procuring # di- 
vorcee, 

Chicago handled enough lumber last year 
to build fourteen thousand wiles of board fence siz 
buards high. 

It is suid that bookings are already secured 
by the ayents of the differeut steamsalp lines fur 500, - 
wo emigrants. 

A man named John Brogden made a key 
from the round of a chair and escaped by ite use from 
a tieorgia jall. 

Last year the number of cigars manufac- 
tured in New York City was 525, WU0, 0, 
Wu, UU cigaretles, 

Smith Wright, of Willston, Vt., annually 
fattens 3,000 to 4,0W turkeys, 2Qw tu 3,000 geese, sud 
1,00 to 2, WOducks, 

St. Paul's Cathedral, London, is to have 
a new big bell, the largestin the kingdum, weighing 
vver seventeen tons, 

The Mormons expect 1,500 converts from 
London next month, comprisiug a number of families 
and about 300 unmarried woman, 

The keeper ot a Chicago gaming estab- 
lishinent says thatin Iscl there passed over the gam- 
ing tables of that city $4 000, G00, 

The Mayor of Norfolk, Va., has prohib- 
ited a raMle for the benefit of the orphan asylums of 
that city, as belug contrary to law, - 

A medical journal states that in 
of London there are twenty physicians of reputa- 
tion whose Incomes range from §26,uw to §100,000 a 
year, 

Potatoes cut into tiny cubes and sprinkled 
with arsenic are breaking up a plague of field-inice ip 
France, where the evil has been decidedly injurious to 


crops. 


ment of a particular class of spics, who are kuuwn to 
his countrymen as ‘‘reptiles.** They are slau revo- 
lutioniets. 

A French photographer takes a photo- 
graph in the the hundredth part of a second, and is 
showing a series of six of a clown obtained during a 
single leap. 

A little girl has died in Mobile, Alabama, 
from the effects of the bite of acat. The wouud had 
healed, but she was attached with hydruphobla and 
diced iu a few hours. 

At the recent rite of organization in Rome 
the silver trampets which used te sound from the 
dome of bt. Peter's a» tie Pope cievated the Huot, 
were used for the first time sluce loju 

A Boston iady who has a gymnasium for 
girls, cures curvature of the spline by piling bean bays 


the latter walk around the room sv straight as net to 
drup them, 

A terrapin was seen 
in Pennsylvania county, Va., last week. The rabbit 
was heid fast till the head was caten off, and then the 
terrapin began on the legs. Several persvns wit- 
pessed the strange sight, 

Silk culture in Louisiana has of late be- 
come a thriving Industry, and to-day promises au 
abundant production, The muiberry trees lave 
caped injury by frost, and the silk worms are inereas- 
ing in quality and numbers handsomely, 

The State line between Pennsylvania and 
Ohlo has recently bean sury cyedgganl is now being 
marked by stone monuments which project one foot 
above the ground, They are four foct deep, and are 
dressed to a point and appropriately inscribed, 

The Toronto Mail makes the statement 
that some portions of Montreal are so overrun with 
hungry rats that cats frequently become food for their 
They will fall upon pussy in 


¢s- 


voracious appetites. 


little fur enly remain. 


One of the sons of the late President, the 
second, has been offered an appointment at West 
Point or the Naval Academy, as he might decide, He 
has declined both, saying that he preferred to earn 


au orphan of the country. 

Chicago had homicides in 1879, 30 in 1880, 
and 38 in the first 11 months of 1881. There were 104 
persons accused, and of these ouly 3) have been sent 
to the Penitentiary, One died before trial, and there 
are nine in jail. There were 49 murders and other 
homicides for which no one was punished, 


A Baltimore 11-year-old) buy dreamed 
that some men were trylug to hillhiin and attempted 
to get away from them. His father, awakened by the 
noise, entered the boy's room and found him hanging, 
fastasicep, by the hands from the sill of the window, 
which was iu the second story. He rescued him with 
difficulty. 


The pistol fund proposed for Rev. Dr. 





| pany got the start of the subseribers by giving the 
| doctor a handsome weapon, he will buy books with the 
| money. The burglar refuses to attend Sunday ser- 
viees fn jatl, saying mournfully, *‘i*ve had enough of 
ministers. ** 
a - ~— 
It Seems Impossible 


That a remedy made of such common, simple plants 
| as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dandellon, &c., should 
| make so many and such great cures as Hop Bitters do; 
but when old and young, rich,an? poor, pastor and 
| doctor, lawyer and editor, all testify to having been 
eured by them, you must believe aud try them your- 
j elt, aud duubs ne longer, 


A new law in Kansas forbids any person | 


besides 229, - | 


the city | 


Prince Bismarck excels in the employ- | 


on the heads of the heads of the patients, and having | 


devouring a rabbit | 


battalions, and when they depart a few bones anda 


his living in his own way, and uot be looked upon as | 


Gage, of Hartford, Conn., who captured the burglars | 
a few weeks ago, swelled to @114, and as the Colt Come | 


HEALTH 18 WEALTH, 


HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTH OF MIND, 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, cergng bene ands 
your 


clear skin. If you would have your 

bones sound without caries, an our com 

fair une RADWAY'S SABBAP = 
SOLVENT. 









A remedy com of i ts ofe 
medical properties essential to purify, 
and invigorate the broken-down and = 


UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT ig 
its treatment and cure. 
No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 


signated, whether it be Scrofula, Consum 8 
lis, Ulcers, Sores. Tum Bolls, Erye or 
Rheum, diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, Bladder 
Woiwb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or either 
chronic. or constita the virus of the is 


in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and lids 
and repairs these organs and wasted tissnes orn 
system. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair muet be unsound, 

The Sarsapariliian BResolvent not only is a 
per tee pane | remedy, but secures the ha 
| action of each of the organs, It establishes through- 
' out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a_ pure and healthy cur- 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days use of the 
| Sarsaparillian becomes clear,and beautiful. Pimples. 
| Blotches, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sures and Ulcers soon cured. Persons sugf- 
| fering from Sevetule, Ernetve Diseases of the 

Mouth, Ears, Legs, Throat and Glands that have 
| cumulated and spread, either from uncured d 
| eases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Subii- 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsaparilitan is 
continued a sufficient time to make its impression os 
the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active princi ot 
medicipes than any other preparation. Taken ia 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others reqaire five or six 
times as muchs One Dellar Per 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST ANU BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 











WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 


EMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
IRED DOL- 
IER MED- 


TACKS OF EPID 
DISEASES THAN ONEHUN 
4 ; ) 


L 
d 
HE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIEF [8 
PLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN 7 
LLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PATIS 
OM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where pain or discomfort i experi-+ 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphthert A 
| Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious 
Colic, inflammation of the wels, Stomach, Lun 
Liver, Rideeys, of with Croup, insy, Fever an 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Doloreux, 
| Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
' or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Kheumatism, 
or with Diarrha@a, Cholera soreus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Sealds or Bruises, Chilblains, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or 8 13: the appli- 
| cation of RAPWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure 
| you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


A 
N 
¥F 








RADWAY'S RECULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, puree, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADWAY’'S PILLS for the cure of all i of 
the Stomach, Liyer, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous eg P ache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, spepela, Biliousness, Fever, Infam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drags. 
Bg Observe the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: yw, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
| ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disguet of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
| or suffocating Sensations when in a lying postare, 
Dimness of €jsion, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and es, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
| Burning In the Flesh, 
| A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
| system of all the above-named disorders, 


| Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among Which may be named ; 

“False and True,” 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrofula,”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


SULD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


| Senda letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., Neo. 33 
Warren Street, New York. 


&@- lnformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dk. RADWAY'S old established K. R. R. REMEDIES 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, 3 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 


**Radway’’ is onwhat you buy. 
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‘New Publications. 


Mr John B. Alden, who organized the 
“Literary Revolution,”’ which has given 
the yple the best of books af such won 
derfuliy low prices, does not give up the 


} 


fight with the failure of the American Book | 


Exchange. Heand other friends have or 
ganized ‘‘The Useful Knowledge Publish 
ing Company " The company proposes to 
begin immediately the publication of a ser. 
ies of cyclopwedias—one of history, one of 
tography, one of science, one of choice 
prose literature, one of poctry, and one of 
religious literature—each of which cyclopa 
dias will be in several large octavo volumes 
of over 1,000 pages each, at the price of 
$1.25 per volume, in cloth binding. Address 
“The Useful Knowledge Publishing Com 
pany, 162 William St, N. Y. 


The proper place for undressed kids is in 
the bath-tab 

The fly that walks on oleomargarine is 
not the butter fy 

A book with a loose leat should be bound 


| Over to keep the picce 


| rle«) tow fur 


The new company which has secured the | 


enure stock of the largest purchasers at the 
great November auction sale of the Ameri 
can Book Exchange's publications have 
now ready for delivery a limited supply of 
those standard and incomparably cheap 
books. Catologues of the present stock 
with the new net prices will be sent by re 
turn mail. Speermen pages of the Work! 's 
Dictionary ot Language and Knowledye,'’ 
nowW in preparauon, double the size of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, ats traction of its cost, 
will be ready in a few days 

“A Child of Isracl,"’ by Edouard Cado), 
isa powerful and deeply interesting ro 
mance of the heart) “The plot is in the 
highest degree ingenious and _ original, 
while the skill with which it is unfolded is 
simply astonishing. It is published in a 
large square duodecimo voluine, paper 
cover, uniform with ‘The Bridal Eve,"’ by 
Mrs Southworth; price, 75 cents, and will 
be found for sale by all booksellers and at 
all news stands, and on all railroad trains, 
or copies will be seut to any one, at any 
place, at once, on remitting the price ia a 
letter tothe publishers, T B. Peterson & 
Bros , thiscity. 

‘‘Aspasia,’ a romance of art and love in 
ancient Hellas, by Kobert Hamerling, trom 
the German by Mary J. Safford. It reads 
like a poem which seems to have been acci 
dentally clad inthe garb of prose. What 
we parucularly adinire in this brilliant work 
is the great skill with which the Greek lo- 
cal coloring is reproduced. The description 
ot character fs as truthful as itis interest 
ing. “‘Aspasia’’ isa historical picture; for 
the incidents and persons within the limits 
m the story are inthe main historical, only 
the minor accessories being imaginary. Both 
for its interest as a Composition and its value 
as serving to throw light on certain histori 
cal events, customs apd characters, it may 
be highly commended. In two volumes. 
Paper covers, @l a set; cloth binding, 81 75. 
William 5S. Gottsberger, publisher, New 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates, this 
city 

‘Toll the Bells Throughout the Nation,”’ 
is a memorial to President Gartield, by Mrs 
Mary E Kail, of Ohio, printed on black 
bristol board in gold, suitable for framing. 


MAGAZINES 


The January Kelechi has as a frontispiece 
acharming steel engraving entitled, The 
First Cal). The literary conteuts are inter- 
esting in the highest degree, and comprise 
about a dozen papers,the leading ones being 
Naseby and Yorktown, by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith; Some Passages in the Life of a 
French Convict, 
Mountains, by the Earl of Dunraven; City 
Life inthe United States, by a Non-Resi- 
dent American; Despair, Alfred Tennyson's 

ew poem, The Physical Revolution of the 
ell sry Century, by F. R. Conder; The 
Geysers of the Yellowstone, by Professor 
Archibald Geikie. There is also fiction, 
poetry, literary, art, and scientific notes, etc, 
A new volume begins with this number, 
and the publsher will send to all subscrib 
ers remitting their subscriptions directly to 


There is said to bea jolly old dog—a set- 
ter—in Hoxton, who is meariy eighty yearsold. He 
le & ty pe-setter 

Uncle Mose says: Politeness kin be car- 
Tother day [ iifted iny bat ter & woman, 
ap lost de handkechi! outen it 

—__ —- —>—<— SC 

Troublesome Ohildren, 

who are always wetting their beds, ought not to be 
sculded and punished tor what they cannot help. They 
need a mealicine having @ tonic effect on the kidneys 
an. the urinary organs. sucha medicinels Kidney- 
Wort. It bas specific action. Do not fali to get at for 
them. —Exchange. 

—_> + > -- - 

Important. 

When you vistt or leave New York City, save Bag- 


gage Paxpressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND | 


Ustos Horet, opposite Grand Central Depot. 40 
cleyant rooms, fitted upatacost of one willlion doi 
lars, reduced to@iand upwards per day, European 
Ilan. Flevator Kestaurant supplied with the best 
Hloree-cars, stages, and elevated rallroads to all de- 
pots, Families can tive better for less money at the 
(irand Union Motel than atany other first-class hete: 
@ the city. 

~~ i © ~e—— ... = 

Worth Sending For. 


Dr. J H. Schenck, of quis city nas ‘ust published 
s book on ‘‘Diseases «of the Lungs aud Mow They 
Can we Cured,’ which he offers to send free, post- 
paid, toal applicants. It contains valuante anforma- 
tion for ali who suppose themse! vcs afflicted with, or 
.iab.e to, any disease of the throat orjungs Adidrere 
Or. J WH. SCHENCK & SON, 3 Arch St., Philadeiphia, 
Va. Mention this paper. 

° —_> - -_--— - 

O14 Gold Bought. —silver and Piatinam of ai 

kinds. Foti valuepaid. J. &. 


Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send vy mail or ex 
press. Mention Tuk Post 
—_—_— -— <> 
PRARL'® White Giycetine jeaves tne skin soft 


emooth, pliabe and »eautiful. Use Pearise White 


(siycertne Toiict Soap 
—_— — «© > - - — 

Fay's Bullding Materials for Roofs, wails, ana Ce 
Ings in place of Plaster. Samples free,Camden, N. J 
—_—— 

A UNIQUE machine, tndispensable to the farmer or 
poultry-ralser, {fs the Frank Wilson fve-dosiar oone 
and sheil-grinding mil, advertised on this page, Th: 


high value of bone-meac and sheiit is cverywhere res | 


cognized by progressive agriculturists, and nothing 
has ever Deen devised Which for simplicity cheapness 
and good work, can be compared to this mit. 
Send for illustrated catalogue 

— ———_ - > _--_ 


THOSE of our readers who have not yet 
sent for a cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap 
had better do 80 before the reinarkably Itb- 
eral offer is withdrawn. The Frank Sid- 
dalls Soap ia destined to have an immense 
sale, and as we understand itis in contem- 
plation to establish agencies for its sate all 
over the United States, our readers who 
desire to aid in the introduction of what is 
one of the most remarkable inventions of 
modern science, would do well to avail 
themselves of the offer. Persons must not 
send for more than one cake, and when 
sending for a cake must not send for any of 


| their friends, the rule being that the one 


Sheep-Hunting in the , 


the office a beautitul large steel engraving of | 


*Margucrite,”’ 
price of a year's subscription. Terms, $5 
a year. Trial subseription for three months, 
$1. E.R. Pelton, publisher, New York. 

The January number of Potter's American 
Monthly appears in a new cover, with 
twenty four pages of additional reading 
matter, The opening paperis from Miss C. 
F. Gordon-Cumming’s Among Fijians. 
Journalism in Paris is a brilliant sketch of 
the editorial celebriuies—Cassagnac, Mime. 
Adam, Jules Ferry, and 
There are shert papers on Grant as a Bol- 
dier; The Great en Dishabille, and A Hol- 
land Race-Course. Reereation Novelties in 
Fancy work has designs of thirteen articles. 
There are three short storics, and an instal- 
ment of the serial novel, Kith and Kin, by 
the author of The First Violin. 

The London Quarterly Review, just issued, 
contains the following highly intcresting ar- 
tucles: New Testament Revision, The New 
Greek Text, The Past aud the Future of the 
Conservative Party; Dean Stunley’s Chris- 
tuan Institutions; The Development of Elec- 
tric Lighting; The Works of Alexander 
Pope; Luxury—Ancient and Modern; Jebbs 
Attic Orators; Free Trade and British La- 
bor. Received fromeand for sale by Wm. 
B. Zieber, this city. 


Louise Michel. 


which is said to be worth the |! 





a 


who wants the Soap must send for it. 
--- a a age 
27° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tihement found in these columne they will 


confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad. . 


vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


HOSTETTER, 









BiTTEeRS 


The name of Hostetter*’s Stomach Bitters 1s heard 
In every dwelling, tt finds a place in every household, 
and its praises are sounded throughout the whole 
Western Hemisphere, asa general invigorant, a cure 
for sick headache, a specific for flatulenecy and sour 
stomach, an appetizing stomachic, an execiient blood 
depurent, ani certsin remedy fortutcrmittent fever 
an. kindred diseases, 

For sale by al! Druggists and Dealers generally. 


z Grind your own Bone Meal and 
yeter Shelisin the $3.00 HAND 
MULE Frank Wilson's Pat.) fl, 
ireular avd testimonials furnished 
v8 application. x 


A 
Ada WILSON RROS 
"Tose Manulacturers, Pa 







Ciark, Reiable Re- | 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, #25 | 
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A SENSATION 
Has often been male by the discovery of some new 
thing, but nothing has ever stood the test like Dr. 
Beuson's Celery and Chamomile Pills; their popular- 
ity and sale ts uaprecedented, 

They supply a mecd long felt, and must, become a 
| household remedy, Just think—to be eured in a few 
weeks of these terribic nervous troubles and awful 
suffering from Sick Headache, Neuraigia, and Dy»s- 
pepsia, and the nervous system put In a natural and 
healthy condition, destroying the Possibility of 
Paralvels, Angina Fectoris, and sudden death, which 
is carrying off so many nobie men and women in 
the full tide of life and uscfuiness. 

This slinple remedy of Extract of Celery Seed anil 
Chamomile Flowers, combined in the form of p!lL., |» 
a buen,to humanity. It has saved the lives of thou- 
sands of nervous, headaching children tu our schools 
anl outevery year 
froin Headache, Neuraigta, Dyspepsia or Paralysis 
wili do themselves Sustice until they try them. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, © cents a box. Depot, 
19% North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
voxes for $1.00, or sIx boxes lor $2.5, to any address. 
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DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on ell parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smov.%; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the D.57 tc..c. 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegsnt:y put up, two 
bottles in one peckage, consist.ng of both internz] 
and externa] treata.en-. 
All first clases druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


TaD TAViiz= Fuss 


DE. BENSON'S NEW SEMEDY 














IS A SURE CURE 


' forall Kidney Complaints and for all | 
diseases 


—LIVER.— 


ous, dyspeptic, constipated, or | 
nny malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remady you need. 
FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY D2UCCISTS. 
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‘. 
Oo. Prep’s Jersey Otty, N. J. Bela by 


mee 100 SELECTIONS for autora; Al- 
' bums, i pk lransparent Cards, 1p. Fun 
ef ards, 1 pk Escort Cards, 1 pk Flirta- 


thon Cards, Language of Flowers, 6 ac- 
tress Pietures, I star Puggle, 2 Chemical Puzzivs, and 
an eight-page literary paper on trial 3monih-s. All the 
shove sent on receipt of B8e,. in stamps to cover poust- 
age, &c. Address KExpaLla Co,, Boston, Mass. 


~ a wanted 0 » Dar made 
eclil NEW HOU OLD 
Li fcl es end FAMILY SCALE. 
‘cighsup te@s lbs, Bells at 61.5 
Domastic Scare Co., Oincipusu, 










Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alike with n ine, 
lc. Postpaid. G.1. REED & Co., Nassau, N.Y, 


CARDS all Chromo, Glass & Motto, in Gase, name 
in geld and jet le, West & Co., Westville, Ct. 


a DIAMOND 


DY ES. 


than any 15 or 85ct.dyecversold. 34 popular colors. 
Any o2e cana color s=y fabric or fa article. Send fcr 
any color wanted a be convinced. of fancy 


les of ink andl as dye, @)| mailed for 10 certs. 
me ELLS, a N & O0., Barlingten, Vt. 


22 GREAT STORIES 


e 
My Deaf Wife end Auxt, 
Niywpauns’ Keven.e, 
ibe Chem. et s story, 
Cnmeson the Ocean, 
Gurith, the Beauty, 


Ae 

Deuth or Mur lage, 

The Rivals, 

j Good Friends Arain, 
The Broken Dyke, 
Saved by Telegraph, 


No nervous person or suifercr | 


“A STARTLING SENSATION 


Nature’s Last Seeret! 


Another Revolution! 


Of interest to every reader ef this 
paper, who appreciates merit, 
beanty and sterling value. 


Iw all ages dinmonds hare been esteemed the mest 
among precious stoves. Modern invention, however, i 
duced an |mitath to miarscloualy perfec, tet axpart jeden 
fail to detect the difference. Why puy @ fabuloes price for « 
moad whee « perfect substitute can be bed fer sothing? The 
pew diamonds are worn universally in Durope, and their reputa. 
thon te being rapidly esta! ished bere. 
The imitations are call-d Diamante 
gems, and al) set lu SOLID GOLD. Théy are 
ear and look like genuloe diamonds. The best 
the imitation from the real; they are uced 
worn ia the best society and are really 
ever produeed, as they poseces all the ’ 
penetrating lustre peculiar to old mine @ the 





& volume with the candid ex wate 
recipients, from Maine to California. “The illustrations 
give am scourate outline of the style of setting the 





<TAMANTE BRITLIANTS > 





’ 








WARRANTED SOLID SOLO SETTIN 


We use but two sizes of Dinmante 
| 





aud riug, each I-Berat stcve, the stud 2-karate. Bot 
& liar-store yoods, but are sold in Phiiadetphia te 9b 8s ack 
est Pre 


We dow't sell Mamante Brilliante, bet use 
miu for the Post. We are sm! itious to seeur@the largest 
to Het lo the couatry ; and we propose to work for it, a 


for it, and use every houorable means to attain our otyech mick 


stich expensive premiunis we lose money on the fifst year's sub- 
scription, and If we fail to do all we promise and gives 

Which dees not eet or exceed the expectat of our readers 
our Cork is thrown away, end Bext year we can’t expect oOnd 
you % member of the Post family. , 

We have studied the preniun: problem thorenghly, and wé offer 
our Diamante Hrilliant Premiums, con beiles ing 
Hint subseribers Who receive them wil! not onig h: ip us get ophers, 
bet continue our patrons for many y new 
Cost more mouvy and are worth more than any premium ever 
ol! red elore, for every subscriver is really getting 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING. 


We mean business ond can't afford to mislead or misrepresent. 
No more suitable | resent could be selected for anybedy. “ 

Our Offer.—On reccit of three dollare we agree to send 
The Saturday Bveuning Post ove year—s2 » ang one of 
te Dinummente Hrilllanta, 

, We warrunt them vo be solid gold (neither 
r'led guid nor printed), and guarautee their prompt and sale de 
livery. A etub of two subscribers to The Peat, one year, 
accom) auled by @4, entitles the sender to either the Ri: 
Stud.«r Earrings, Free. A elub of three, one year 
$6, entities the sender te any t we of the three premiums, free. 
A club of four, one year. nnd @®, entities the sender to the 
Ring. stud, aud Farrings, frees or, for @4, we will extend your 
subscription (we yea: a, am! send either Ring, Stud. or Karringw 
ssapremion. free. For @6, sill extend subscription three 
Se and forward any two cf the articles asa premium, For 

M. will extend subecr ption fonr » cara, end send ell three 
preminvus, free. Club subscrilors receive any one —- b 
sending Stinst- dof $2. All premiums senthy reg ered mail. 
Pestageon » orendscomioms pre raid imevery ease. Nors.—-/ 
§ ¢premiumsare notas represented in every 
trom at othe nud we 9 bern Jour money promptly, be 
| Premiums may be sent to one address and the paper to asother. 
| “TIME TRIES ALI. THINGA."—The Post is net aa 
experiment; it be the oldest literary and family paper in America, 
now iu its sixtieth year, and this offer should pot be e.nfounded 
with th tem: ting ieee of irresponsivie parties. It tee tar 
sixteen-;age weekly, elegantly primted, folded, cut, and Seana. 
dts fiction ia of the highest order—the very best thought of the 
text writers of Europe and America. It covers the whole fletd of 
& first-class fumily paper; bas Fashion, Needlework, Fireside 
Chat, Answers t Inquirers, Belentific: News, and other depert 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, ete. Each volume contains twenty- 
tix Serials. from the pens of the best li: ing authors, and apy 
of five hundred short stories, and furnishes an smoudt of strictl 
first-class reading matter, alike iuteresting to every member 
the home-cir:'+, which can bx obtained nowhere else at S26 . 
— Post + cheapest paper in existence, it has never 
en insue, aad as wour rclialility refer te any bank, express-cffice 
or reputable firm in Philadel tia. , 

In ordering state which of the premiums is desired. Size of 
Bnger may he obtained by cutting a hole the proper size in stiff 
Papervrcard-board Remittances should be made by pasteles 
Mone, order, registered letter, or bank Graft. Address. 


The Soturday Kvesing Post 10 Sensem Ot, Filta, Fe 
R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VWEN- 
'TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen (to 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOU PEES AND BCALP6, 


No.1, The round of the INCIIBS. 
| head, | No. 1. Frora forehead back 
| 
' 
! 

















No. 2. From forehead as far as bald, 
over the head to ueck, | No. 2. Over forehead as 
fir as required, 

No. % Over the crown of 
the head, 


No. 3% From car to car 
over the top. 
| No. 4 From ear to ear! 
| round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
| Gents* Wigs, ‘Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, — Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
turea, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention. ’ 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 








We will send a complete census of the United States 
by couutres for 1880, a map of the Untied States, an 
alistof all citics in the United States having over 
10,000 inhabitants, on receipt of stamp to 


Pp Vv 
We have 10,000 of them to give awa ddres@ 
KENNER MA ACTURING CO., 
_117 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

— —- ee A 
Tlow She Lost Adatina, the 
A erTriiie b — A . ace for “gee 
The Trspper’s th, Mariterer’s Hollow, 
Lynx Ej e. Cheated of the Price, 
Under Falee Colors, Tho Father's Beat, 
A.ventures of a Bachelor, Husband and Lover. ” 


The above collection of s:ories are printed in one larre volume, aod cmnrace an —— variety 


exciting reading, by great unthors—The tities will 


This cow plete volume, con'aining all theee stones, each one of which 18 
paper, "Address 41 BOONtS. oF four 


Mart eek ad a 


convey te you sume idea of ds pen did Ce S 


GLOBE W 7690 Brondways Ne Vo/ : 


@ater, We are sending out ta renicas of oarprie and fa : 





Casas of the United States Free! 











) 
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THE. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 15) 
Facetigg; > >| SSS CDE Pincian, oF Lynn, muss,, 


“The time to eat breakfast—Before it's 


eight. 





Skinny Mea. 

, Ith Renewer. Abselute cure for nervous 
acuity Ee cenknese of the generative functions. f 
at druggists. Prepaid by lo $1.25, $6 for $5. 

WEL LLS, Jersey City, N. J. 


“Best expressed on tombstones—Grave 


sentiments. 

A New Haven ‘minister of the gospel told 
one of his deacons that he was constantly hearing a 
joud sound, which kept him awake nights. Since 
using Dr. Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pills, his 
hearing has becowe normal, and bis nerves are steady 
and true. 

Has the ‘‘tide of events’’ anything to do 
with the ‘‘eurrent of public opinion f*’ 


If the mother is feeble, it is impossible 
that her children should be strong. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vewetable Coinpound is a certain specific in ati 
chronic diseases of the sexual system of women. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


If a man's biography is called history, 
why should nota woman‘s be called her-story ? LYDI ee eeceor 
* ‘Rough Rats.” 
The thing desired ceaaded tanh, Ask Druggists for VEGETABLE COMPOUND. COMPOUND. 


** Re on Rats.’’ It clears out rats, mice, roaches, 
fics, ped-bugs. lic. boxes, See ee a Positive Cure 


Tall men live long, but their height does | feratt these Painful Complatuts 1 ‘and Weaknesses 
not prevent them won being eer aie sometiines. Spetmeneh an ren ye ee 
Gentlemen—Your Hop Bitters have been | plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcers 
of great value to me, I was laid up with typhoid fever | tion, Falling and Displacemente, and the eensequent 
for over two months, and could get no relief until 1 | Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted te the ka Te er ts * ae ze ‘ee 
tried your Hop Bitters, To those suffering from | Change of Life. — —— —————— 


debility, or any one in feeble health, I cordially re- It will dissolve and expel tumore from the uterus in 
cenapend Gal: J. C, STOLTZEL, an early stage of development, The tendency to can Magnificent Silver Plated, Five Bottle,Revolving Dia 
633 Fulton St., Chicago, Tl, cvrous humors thereis checked very speedily by its use, WheWish 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all eraving | & an me nye Free to All to Possess it, 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 

ASHION has become _quite historical ; 

almost every period, from cld Greece 
to the beginning of this century, is repro- 
duced in # modern gathering of ladies. 

Here we have the Mary Stuart style, with 
ita high frilied collar hiding the neck; there 
the old-fashioned tucked up dresses, form- 
ing puffs over the hips, in true Vicar of 
Wakefield fashion. 

There you see poke bonnets, Gainsbor- 
ough hata, with leg-of-mutton sleeves, puf- 
fei and Huguenot sleeves, slashed sleeves, 
&c.; and short dresses, showing all the foot 
endankle, and long sweeping trains, all 
however, bearing some perticular historical 
date about it. 

And shoulder wraps are equally variable; 
some ladies being covered entirely with a 
loose peliase, which they fold round therm 
like a shawl, whilst others wear tight and 
jaunty jackets and long cloaks, which fit 
thein with statuesque precision. 

The revival of polonaises will give variety 
to dresses. The long coats of last winter 
may easily be converted into polonaises’ by 
adding the bow drapery at the back, and by 
bunching up, or turning back the fronts to 
the centre of the back, where they are fast- 





ened together by the back bow,which forms | 


the drapery. 

A cloth coat, for instance, may have the 
fronts turned back with plush, and be fast- 
ened back with a plas: bow-lrapery, and 
the rest of the trimmings will match; or 
any other immaterial, which a lady may have 
lying by, will serve as well, as an old bro- 
cade, silk, satin. 

Plain cuirasse bodics of last year may be 
made fashionable by opening the back, and 
inserting box-plaits to match either the 
body itself, or the trimming on the dress. 
Others have the large drooping bow and 


ends placed on the back, to give them the | 


now necessary ‘bustle’ look. A few tight 
bodies are buttoned crossways, from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. 

Evening pointed bodies are 
made with two points, and sometimes with 
one; they are alinost all edged round with 
frills of lace, or band, of the dress trim- 
ings,or have puffed tunics attached to them 
when a narrow ribbon edges the body, over 
the gathering of the tunic. 

Here is a very stylish dress, and easy to 
make. 


Well, you cut half-widths of each, and sew 
thein alternately together, and then kilt the 
whole into a round hip bandor on to a 
foundation lining, edged with 
plaiting at the bottom, of either of the ma- 
terials, or of both. The body will be of the 
woolen material, and the searf, which is 
gathered into the waist and puffed over the 
hipa, will be of the plush, and will be form- 
ed into a handsoine bow-drapery at the 
back, covering the wholeof the back of the 
skirt. 

Round the waist, a narrow band of the 
plush. Plush collar, and plush cuffs, 

Evening dresses are all trimmed 
flounces or embroidered aprons in front. 
Some are composed of black net, satin, or 
surah. 
broidered with pearls and beads of different 
sizes; there are jet beads, nail-beads, and 
diamond-cut beads of every color for these 
emoroideries. For white dresses, pearls, 
opals, and white bugles are employed. 

Black cashinere and siutin, and indeed 
white cashinere, satin, and nun's veiling 


You have two materials you wish | 
tw make up, for instance, Cheviot and plush. 


| thing, and always look pretty, thanks to 
| their youth. 
A great novelty for outofdoor wear is 


the new shooting jacket, of dark red cloth | 


|or flannel. It is worn over black dresses, 
and is very stylish and comfortable-looking. 

A new sleeve has come into fashion ; it is 
, cut in one piece, and on the straight. It has 
only one seam, in the inside of the arin. It 
is puffed all the way down. The novelty 


the top, and high enough to reach the neck, 
| it being then gathered down to the shape of 


between the back and front shoulder seains. 

House uresses are now all made to iini- 
tate Grecian robes; they are made of cash- 
mere, and are emproidered or painted in 
(Greek designs or in leaves, flowers, and 
straggling grasses. 

A new orpote has made its appearance in 
Paris. It is shaped like a Charlotte Corday 
cap, and is inade of gold braid and velvet, 
with a cluster of scarlet flowerson one side. 

Poke bonnets and large-brimmed hats are 
edyed round with lace,deep enough to shade 
the eyes. 

As the depth of this lace is gradually in- 
creasing, I foresee that it will soon be deep 
enough to cover the whole tace. As it is, 
voila can be quite dispensed with, when 
those frills re-wided to the brim of a hat or 
bonnet. A new pelisse has also made its 
appearance. It is in the shape of a Catholic 
bishop's cloak, with under sleeves fastened 
to a partly close under body, which is not 
seen, but which gives the shape to the cloak, 
It is inade in brocaded satin or velvet, and 
is trimmed with rich passementerie and 
lined with colored satin. 

Very handsome Mother-Hubbard cloaks 
are made of Indian and Paisley shawls. 
The short wide sleeves of the cloaks are 
uuule of the points of the shawl. The trim- 
‘ming is of fur, or of feathers. They are 
very stylish and rich looking, and I have 
never seen shawls converted into cloaks 
with so much taste. The gatherings of the 
_cloak make this arrangement easier than 





| any other kind of shawl-cloak. 


sometimes | 


a narrow | 


with | 


and full, and gathered in at the waists. 
} 


Fashion,altogehter,is very generous in the 
patterns of winter wraps. They are ex- 
pected to harmonise with the general tone 
of the costuine and hat. Some cloaks are 
inade of serges and tine wool cloth of light 
and neutral tints, and are lined with bright 
colored satin or plush. The shapes are 
long and half-long,and the sleeves are large 


Flannel costumes are coinbined withasilk 
of the same color,and are thus inade to look 
very dressy and pretty. The ocollur and 
cuffs are of the silk, also the bow at the 
back. Russian-fog is the new ovlor for flan- 
nel costuines this winter. 

Here are three dressing-gowns, which I 
can recommend for tea or family dinner. 
The first is of grey, soft, twilled flannel, 
opened in front over a plastron of plaited 
surah of the same color to imitate the ap- 
pearence ofan under dress, The flannel 
fronts are tied across the under plaited part 
| with satin ribbons, placed at regular dis 
tances all down the front, beginning from 
the throat,around which is a ruching of flan- 
nel, with a smalier satin ruching inthe mid- 


| dle, and a lace frill next to the neck. In 


Others are of white materials, ein- , 


may be embroidered in open work, which | 


is also very pretty,and not so showy as bead 
Crisacuairy. 

If the waole front apron is not embroid- 
ered, the side panels, which separate the 
front widths frou the back are euibroidered 
or covered with beaded pusseimenterie, 
which is a geod substitution for embroidery, 
on banda, not wider than half a yard. 
Shaded beads and shade! chenille are used 
toembroider shaded tnaterials. 

A very great novelty forevening dresses 
this winter, especially for young; folks, are 
wide sash ribbons inade of feathers, particu- 
larly peacock's feather, the eyes of which 
are glued on tw the ribbon and then edged 
round with gold thread. Otber sashes are 
made of plush, plush and satin, or striped 
plush. Watered silk sashes in garnet. biue, 
or myrtle green look very pretty with white 
dresses, for quite little children. 


Bright-colvred stripes and checks are 


worn by those who run after every novelty. | 


They look suinetimes, however, too zebra- 
like, and are not to be recommended as 
good taste. | think that all these colored 
stripes and shaded materials will soon be 
oat of fashion. They are over-<ione and are 
the reverse of pretty, excepting for young 
@qhildren, who can wear anything and every- 


front the shape is in princess form; at the 
back however, there 1s a Watteau-plait flat 
to the waist, and then spreading outina full 
train, which is edged atthe bottoin with a 
plaited flounce, ending in a bow on each of 
the front pointa. The sleeves are nearly 


tight, and are trimmed round to match the | 


neck, 

‘The second is of blue plush, edged all 
round with a band of red satin; red satin 
collar, red satin buttons down the front. 


| This is excessively pretty*and original. A 


white lace cravat is tied round the neck,and 
white lace ruffles are added to the sleeves. 
Red slippers should be worn with this dress. 

The third is of drab poplin, umde with a 
shoulder-piece, and the gown plaited on to 
this shoulder-piece. A band of ruby colored 
plush binds round the entire edge of the 
gown; and collar and cuffs are also of ruby 
plush, as also is the waist belt. : 





Fireside Chat. 
SCRAP SCREENS. 

AVING or two large draught 
screens, | beg to give “Inquirer’’ my 
iisas and practice, which inay enable 

uc. WO make a Scrap screen. 
number of The Post, I gave an inquirer the 
directions how to put on the 
what kind of paste to make for them, so I 


need not repeat them again, but answer | 


my correspondent’s inquiries. 
here are so many different styles of pict- 
uring screens that it cones Ww be a inatter of 


individual taste, and no authorized rulesare | 
uide those who wish to picture | 


laid down to 
one. I subuinit the two different styles that 
I have made. ane peneheemae st screen 
I made with female halfiength beauties, 
flowers, and birds. In the centre of the 

represent- 


panel | pat a large oval picture, 


consists in that it is shaped into a point at _ 


the shoulders, and is fimed into the body, 


In a former | 


| ing snow or winter, about Zin. by 18in. 1 
kept this oval, and did not cut away the sky 
or background, and then at regular dix 
tances | put on female faces, both German 
prints and French prints, ali at regu ar dis- 
tances to look uniform, and w make the 
pictures to look face to face at one another ; 
and, after these were all hung, put on the 
tlowers, birds, &. 

All the flowers, faces, &c., must be cut out 
for this style. Put on the finest flowers 
nearest the central figures of the screen, the 
counnon quality near the bottoin; keep the 
flowers an eighth of an inch from the heads 
and profiles of the feinale beauties, so that 
there may be a distinct space of the buck- 
ground of the screen between the faces and 
the flowers. At the under part of your fe- 
male picture you must put the flowers an 
eighth of an inch over the dress, or just so 
that the figures inay look as if they were 
seuted or standing amongst flowers. If they 
were an eighth a an inchfrom, instead of 
on, the dresses or busts, it gives the figures 
a half-length or medallion look. 

For this style, if “Inquirer” would take 
a piece of newspaper i together and 
cut the size of one of the panels, and cover 
this with silk or any other kind of paper 
the color of the ground of the screen, lay it 
on a table,and place the pictures and flowers 
on it, this will give “Inquirer” an idea how 
the panel will look, and arrange them ac- 
cording to taste, : 

Anvther plan is to stick up the pictures 
on the screen with needle points, or very 
tine pins, before pasting thein on, for when 
once pasted on, it you take them off to alter 
thein the pictures are injured aud creased- 
looking. 

The other style I did so as to have none of 
the background of the screen. This I found 
difficult, but when once finished the appear- 
ance Goinpensates the trouble and work. 
The idea I took froin a landscape picture, 
and the pictures alinost entirely from the 
colored pictures froin illustr: papers. At 
the top of the screen I put on a distant view 
or landscape, such a8 Falls of Niagara, Life- 
bout, or the Village of Argeno, kept all the 
sky and clouds of the pictures at the top of 
the screen, and as I got on with the pictur- 
ing inereased the size of the pictures,such as 
the figures in the *“Kifle Contest,”’ and fur- 
ther down figures about the size of ‘Apple 
Blossoms’ or “Nut Gathering,”’ then fur- 
ther down figures such as ‘‘Care Misplaced" 
or “Going to the Well,"’ and then further 
down figures such as the ‘Standard Bearer,” 
the ‘*Mouse Trap,” or “Sharing the Gains” 
(the latter is a very fine picture), and then 
ut the bottom of the screen figures such as 
‘*Lady-bird, and “Children in the Wood,”’ 
keeping them 3in. or 4in. from bottom for a 
ground of leaves or branches of trees. None 
of the back-ground of the screen is seen, 
and the tigures must not be too near euch 
other. 

The spaces are all filled up with colored 
bits, so as to give a distant fur-oif look, and 
to bring the larger figures into relief, and the 
pictures dove-tailed Into each other, so that 
aiter the screen is finished none of the joints 
are seen; need not add directions for sizing 
and varnishing the screen atter it is finish- 
ed, us they were given in a former number. 

PIANO FRONTS.—There is no reason now 
when everything from a drawing-room suite 
to a bed roomn candlestick is made so cheap- 
ly and so tastefully, that wo should ever 
see an ugly room. 

And yet among the many improvements 
mnade, people cling to their horséhair and 
stiff leather furniture more than they do to 
old friends; and if they do summon up 
courage to returnish their rooms, they 
have some such eyesore in it is the cottage 
piano which in its rosewood case with a 
frout of red or blue silk generally occupies 
the inost poames place in the room. In 
place of thesilk frontage, put prettil y-fluted 
Madras muslin, which you can buy two 
yards wide at a price which is not ruinous. 
Provided you go this way to work, you 
have a piano that looks perfectly new at not 
inuch cost. Of course this is the very cheap- 
est way of all, but the silk fronts may be 
replaced in adozen different ways. Gold- 
colored silk sheeting, with gold-colored 
daisies of a different shade from the ground 
worked in filoselle is most effective and 





pose quite as well, 

Choose the shale which best goes with 
| your room, have the tern stamped on it, 
| and when you have finished all you can do, 
| get any workman to fix itin the piano-front 

ihe you. Persian work of any description 
would look lovely, with the additional 
charm of it not ane, ees 
Painted panels look perhaps best of all, 
provided no gaudy colors are used, and iim- 
possible birds are not made to fly over im- 
possible trees. A dead-gold back-ground, 
with white lilies, or water lilies, bulrushes, 
butterflies, and a little water. .A dead- 
ee Gene, with corntlowers, pop- 
pies, and daisies, or buttercups, wall flowers, 
and daisies. A dull black ground, with 
branches of oranges or leinons; all these 
are easy to any one who can draw and paint 
atall. Engravings of Gainsborough's or 
Reynolds’ pictures let into the panels look 
wonderfully well. You must be careful 
not to get any very heavy materials, asjthey 
| may spoilthe tone of your piano. Thin 





with anything in your room. But suppos- 
| you have an ‘at home," to turn your piano 
' with its face to the wall, it is best to have a 
pretty back to show, and this is even easier 
than managing new fronts. 
-_—_—_—— Se 
THE play of “Uncie Tom's Cabin” was 
cut short at Montreal the other evening by 
| the donkey prancin agen the stage and 
| taking an active part in nele Tom's death 
scene. 


most durable, though sheeting, with crewel | 
work on it, is cheaper, and angwers the pur- | 


pictures, and | >rass plates have a rich effect and would go | 


ing you want, for singing purposes or when | 


| Correspondence, 


Dora BEL, (Tracy City, Tenn. )— Being 
at such a distance it is more than possible that the 
letters on both sides have miscarried. We thiak i¢ 
quite proper for you to write agaia. 


| Barpara F., (Mason,1!1.)—Whose place 

' do you mean? [ff you mean your eweetbeart's or 

| lover's, we think not. It might look, even 
there with your father, as though you were 
yourself ou him. Should your fgther or other re. 
sponsible blood relagion accumpany you, sad stay 
there with you, we cannot see any harm. 


Hattie, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The vibra. 
tion of the air acting on the organs of the ear makes 
sound, Ifthere were no air, and we were 
would have no perceptien of sound. A substitute for 
sound in such a case might be acquired in motiog 
through the medium of the teeth, or other parts of the 
body, as in some systems of teaching the deaf. 


Sionora, (Port Elizabeth, N. J.)—Jea). 
ousy is begotten of lové, it is said, and the extent to 
which our husband exhibits it is a proof of his love for 
you. Nevertheless we can sympathize with the an- 
noyance and vexation it causes you. It is difficult te 
advise in the matter. In his better humor, reasog 
with him, and point out the groundilessness of his 
fears. 

SaLty R., (Tullahoma, Tenn. )—The quea. 
tion is very difficult to answer,and from what you say 
we could not form an opinion. You ought te know 
his circumstances weil enough to understand w 
or not he Is in a position to marry. His srovtedtan 
duct would lead us to suppose that he still cares for 
you and has no desire to break the engagement. And 
as to the breaking of the engagement should he want 
to do so, lethim go. A man who marries a woman 
feeling that he is almost constrained to de se will 
hardly make her a good and willing husband, 


M. M. B., (Tullahoma, Tenn.)—1. It is 
not right for the gentleman to devote himeelf exciu- 
sively to the lady whom he takes to the party. He 
should, of course, particularly favor her, and see that 
she enjoyed herself thoroughly so far as he was con- 
cerned, but this can easily be done without 
everyone else, The very word *‘party’* suggests what 
it should be: a gathering where all contribute their 
‘*part’’ tothe enjoyment of the rest. 2. When the 
occasion is given in his honor by the perents of the 





young man, he should particularly abstain from sin- | 


gling any one person out for attention and favor, 
His duty then is to forget his individual preference 
and devote himself to all alike. Not to do so is to prac- 
tically Insult his own guests. 

RICHARDS, (Baltimore, Md.)—The Sun- 
day, as now observed, dates from the time of the as- 
cendeucy of Cromwell and the Puritans in England, 
Before that, it was observed by English people much 
the saine as by Continental nations. Neither the Re- 
man Catholic nor the Lutheran religions ner the 
Greek Church hold it as Inconsistent with the profes- 
sions of a priest, or a devoted adherent to the Chris- 
tlan faith, for such a one to encourage or take part ia 
amusements on Sunday after having been at church, 
Luther in fact advocated this idea in setting ferth the 
difference between the Jewish Sabbath and Christian 
Sunday. In England, as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, James lI., is his ‘‘Declaration Concerning the 
Lawful Sports, ** commanded that all who attended 
church on Sunday should be allowed after the service 
toamuse themselves with dancing, archery, leaping, 
etc., but forbade bowling, interludes and bull and 
bear baiting. As to whether the modern Continental 
Sunday or the Sabbath as observed by us is the most 
to be commended, we, of course, have no opinion te 
offer. 

MAMAW, (Jennings,Ind.)—We are sorry 
that anything we can recommend will not have much 
effect in changing the expression of your daughters’ 
faces for the better. An Intelligent face is always an 
interesting face, and that can only be acquired by the 
slow process of education. We are not unmind- 
ful, however, that fashion undertakes t& reguiate ia 
many cases the expression of women‘s faces. Just 
now, for example, wide mouths are in fashion, and 
the belle no longing murmurs ‘‘prunes.*’ Moreover, 
witha little practice a woman can often alter the 
style, if not expression, of the face, The hair over the 
forehead can be arranged to produce any outline for 
the upper part of the face; the mouth can be made to 
widely vary its expression; the eyes can be kept 
partly wide open or languidly half-closed; the cheeks 
can be rounded by using ‘*plumpers;"* the eyebrows 
ean be arched or straightened ; the color be con- 
trolled toa high degree. The nose is about the only 
intractable feature, It sticks out in unalterable inde- 
pendence, defying all efforts toshorten or straighten 
it. We might as well remind you here that not one 
woman in ten ever laughs ur smiles natarally. Many 
knowing full well their defects of teeth or expression 
try to hide or reform them, We know a pretty girt 
who will never go to hear a comedy, or listen even to 
acomic song, because she isn't pretty when she 
laughs. If inadvertently caught by soinething comic, 
| she smothers her laugh in the daintiest of laced 
pocket handkerchiefs, thus diverting attention from 
her face. This is all the consolation wecan give you. 


GRACE Morwuan, (Shrewsbury, Iowa.)— 
1. If you have a friend who knows the young mau you 
might ask him or her to introduce him. There ls 
nothing wrong in this, though showing tvo great anx- 
lety In the matter might make people talk. On the 
whole, however, we believe it would be better in your 
present state of feeling to remain enacquainted. 
Your loving him so Intensely without knowing him, 
or anything about him, looks very much like impru- 
dence, and there is no time when it Is more necessary 
than in such cases. 2. We do not understand you. If 
you mean to take a person to a party who has never 
been tm company before, your duty is to act in such & 
way as to prevent him from feeling any pain or em- 
barrassment. Recall your own experience when you 
were in his place, and be guided by that. If you mess 
to fall out or quarrel, then we have no 
offer. 3, The age at which a young iady is most a4- 
mired is a question that admits of no settlement. All 
depends upon the admirer. As these vary with esc® 
man and woman, you would have to consult the 
world’s population to get a fair opinion, and thes 
calculate which age has a majority. 4. Altogether 
prudent and correct. A good, modest girl that knew 
and respected herself would be safe amid an army of 
| soldiers, & No. It is not pradeat or womanly eves 
to flirt with a person you know only by sight. In 
mere girl such conduct may not be altogether eg 4 
cusable, but In a woman It is atterly unpardonable. 
Whether the stout or lean be most admired is also 8 
question of taste. As many, perhaps, are of one wey 
of thinking as of the other. If there is any difference 
at all we believe it to be against the Gesby. 1. bee 
| experience, we find the general impression himesif 
sensible people is to judge a person more by yore 
| than by his grandfathers or nationality. Make 
self worthy of being well thought of, and your ance”, 
try need give you very little concern. 
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